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gallant ; for that I had not the air of a Turkish girl.’ 1 as- | 
sured her, that, if all the Turkish ladies were like her, it was 
absolutely necessary to confine them from public view, for 
the repose of mankind; and proceeded to tell her what a 
noise such a face as hers would make in London or Paris. 
‘I can’t believe you, replied she agreeably : ‘ if beauty was so 
much valued in your country, as you say, they would never 
have suffered you toleave it” Perhaps, dear sister, you laugh 
at my vanity in repeating this compliment; but I only do it, 
as I think it yey well turned, and give it you as an instance 
of the spirit of her conversation. 

Her house was magnificently furnished, and very well fan- 
cied; her winter rooms being furnished with figured velvet on 
gold grounds, and those for summer with fine Indian quilting 
embroidered with gold. The houses of the great Turkish 
ladies are kept clean with as much nicety as those in Holland. 
This was situated in a high part of the town; and, from 
the window of her summer apartment, we had the prospect 
of the sea, the islands, and the Asian mountains. 

My letter is insensibly grown so long, I am ashamed of it. 
This is avery bad symptom. ’Tis well if I don’t degenerate 
into a downright story-teller. It may be, our proverb, that 
knowledge is no burthen, may be true as to one’s self, but 
knowing too much is very apt to make us troublesome to 
other people. Tam, &c. &c. 


To Lady Rich. 
Pera, March 16, O. S, 1717. 


I am extremely pleased, my dear lady, that you have at 
length found a commission for me that I can answer without | 
disappointing your expectations ; though I must tell you that 
it is not so co | as perhaps you think it; and that, if my cu- 
riosity had not been more diligent than any other stranger’s has 
ever yet been, I must have answered you with an excuse, as 
I was forced to do when you desired me to buy you a Greek 
slave. I have got for you, as you desire, a Turkish love- 
letter, which I have put into a little box, and ordered the 
captain of the Smyrniote to deliver it to you with this letter. 
The translation of it is literally as follows: The first piece 
= should pull out of the purse is a little pearl, which is in 

urkish called Ingi, and must be understood in this man- 
ner: 








Ingi, Sensin Guzelerin gingi 
Pearl, Fairest of the young. 
Caremfil, Caremfilsen cararen yok 
e, Conge gulsum timarin yok 
Benseny chok than severim 
Senin benden, haberin yok. 
You are as slender as the clove ! 
You are an unblown rose ! 
T have long loved you, and you have not knowwn it! 
Pul, Derdime derman bul 
Jonquil, Have pity on my passion ! 
Kihat, Birlerum sahat sahat 
Paper, I faint every hour! 
Ermus, Ver bixe bir umut 
Pear, Give me some hope. 
Jabun, Derdinden oldum zabun 
Soap, Iam sick with love. 
Chemur, Ben oliyim size wmur 
oal, May I die, and all my years be yours ! 
Gul, Ben aglarum sen gul 
A rose, May you be pleased, and your sorrows mine! 
Hasir, Oliim sana yazir 
1 straw, Suffer me to be your slave. 
Jo ho, Ustune bulunmaz pahu 
Cloth, Your price is not to be found. 
Tartsin, Sen ghel ben chekeim senin hartsin 
Cinnamon But my fortune is yours, 
Giro, Esking-ilen oldum ghira 
A match, Iburn, Iburn ! my flame consumes me ! 
Sirma, Uzunu, benden a yirma 
Gold thread, Don’t turn away your face from me ! 
Satch, Bazmazum tatch 
Hair, Crown of my head! 
Uzum, Benim iki Guzum 
Grape, My tivo eyes! | 
Til, Ulugorum tez ghel | 
Gold wire, I die—come quickly. | 
And, by way of postscript ; | 
Beber, Bize bir dogm haber 
Pepper, Send me an answer. 
} 


You see this letter is all in verse, and I can assure you 
there is as much fancy shown in the choice of them, as in 
the most studied expressions of our letters; there being, I 
believe, a million of verses designed for this use. There is 
no color, no flower, no weed, no fruit, herb, pebble, or fea- 
ther, that has not a verse belonging to it; and you may quar- 
rel, reproach, or send letters of passion, friendship, or civility, | 
or even of news, without even inking your fingers. | 

I fancy you are now wondering at my profound learning: 
but, alas! dear madam, I am almost fallen into the misfor- 
tune so common to the ambitious; while they are employed | 
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on distant insignificant conquests abroad, a rebellion starts 
up at home ;—I am in great danger of losing my English. I 
find ’tis not half so easy to me to write in it as it was a 
twelvemonth ago. I am forced to study for expressions, and 
must leave off all other languages, and try to learn my mo~ 
ther tongue. Human understanding is as much limited as hu- 
man power or human strength. The memory can retain but a 
certain number of images; and ’tis as impossible for one hu- 
man creature to be perfect master of ten different languages, 
as to have in perfect subjection ten different kingdoms, or to 
fight against ten men at a time; I am afraid I shall at last 
know none as I should do. I live in a place that very well 
represents the tower of Babel: in Pera they speak Turkish, 
Greek, Hebrew, Armenian, Arabic, Persian, Russian, Scla- 
vonian, Walachian, German, Dutch, French, English, Ita- 
lian, Hungarian ; and, what is worse, there are ten of these 
languages spoken in my own family. My grooms are Arabs ; 
my footmen French, English, and Germans; my nurse, an 
Armenian; my housemaids, Russians; half a dozen other 
servants, Greeks; my steward, an Italian; my Janisaries, 
Turks ; so that I live in the perpetual hearing of this medley 
of sounds, which produces a very extraordinary effect upon 
the people that are born here; for they learn all these lan- 
guages at the same time, and without knowing any of them 
well enough to write or read in it. ‘There are very few men, 
women, or even children, here, that have not the same com- 
pass of words in five or six of them. I know myself several 
infants of three or four years old, that speak Italian, French, 
Greek, Turkish, and Russian; which last they leara of their 
nurses, who are generally of that country. ‘This seems al- 





| most incredible to you, and is, in my mind, one of the most 


curious things in this country, and takes off very much from 

the merit of our ladies who set up for such extraordinary 

yeniuses, upon the credit of some superficial knowledge of 
rench and Italian. 

As I prefer English to all the rest, I am extremely mor- 
tified at the daily decay of it in my head, where I’ll assure 
= (with grief of heart) it is reduced to such a small num- 

er of words, I cannot recollect any tolerable phrase to con- 
clude my letter with, and am forced to tell your ladyship 
very bluntly, that I am Yours, &c. &c. 


To the Countess of Bristol. 

Ar length I have heard from my dear Lady Bristol for 
the first time. Iam persuaded you have had the goodness 
to write before, but I have had the ill fortune to lose your 
letters. Since my last, I have stayed quietly at Constantino- 
ple, a city that I ought in conscience to give your ladyship a 
right notion of, since I know you can have none but what is 
partial and mistaken from the writings of travellers. Tis 
certain there are many people that pass years here in Pera, 
without having ever seen it, and yet they all pretend to de- 
scribe it. 

Pera, Tophana, and Galata, wholly inhabited by Frank* 
Christians (and which, together, make the appearance of a 
very fine town), are divided from it by the sea, which is not 
above half so broad as the broadest part of the Thames; but 
the Christian men are loth to hazard the adventures they 
sometimes meet with amongst the levents or seamen (worse 
monsters than our watermen), and the women must cover 
their faces to go there, which they have a perfect aversion to 
do. "Tis true they wear veils in Pera ; but they are such as 
only serve to show their beauty to more advantage, and 
would not be permitted in Constantinople. These reasons 
deter almost every creature from seeing it; and the French 
ambassadress will return to France (I believe) without ever 
having been there. 

You'll wonder, madam, to hear me add, that I have been 
there very often. The asmack, or Turkish veil, is become not 
only very easy, but agreeable to me; and if it was not, I 
would be content to endure some inconveniency to gratify a 
passion that is become so —— with me as curiosity. 


| And, indeed, the pleasure of going in a barge to Chelsea is 


not comparable to that of rowing upon the canal of the sea 
here, where, for twenty miles together, down the Bosphorus, 
the most beautiful variety of prospects present themselves, 
The Asian side is covered with fruit-trees, villages, and the 
most delightful landscapes in nature ; on the European, stands 
Constantinople, situated on seven hills, ‘The unequal heights 
make it seem as large again as it is (though one of the larg- 
est cities in the world), showing an agreeable mixture of 
gardens, pine and cypress-trees, palaces, mosques, and pub- 
lic buildings, raised one above another, with as much beauty 
and appearance of symmetry as your ladyship ever saw in a 


cabinet adorned by the most skilful hands, where jars show | 


themselves above jars, mixed with canisters, babies, and 
candlesticks. This isa very odd comparison; but it gives 
me an exact idea of the thing. 

I have taken care to see as much of the seraglio as is to 


be seen.f Itis on a point of land running into the sea; a | 





* A term indiscriminately applied to all European settlers in 


| the Turkish dominions. It is commonly used by way of re- 


proach. 
tlt is evident that Lady Mary Wortley Montagu did not mean 


palace of prodigious extent, but very irregular. The gar- 

dens take in a a compass of ground, full of hich cypress 

trees, which is all I know of them. The buildings are all of 

white stone, leaded on the top, with gilded turrets and spires, 

which looks very magnificent ; and, indeed, I believe there 
| is no Christian king’s palace half so large. There are six 

large courts in it, all built round, and set with trees, having 
galleries of stone ; one of these for the guard, another for the 
slaves, another for the officers of the kitchen, another for the 
| stables, the fifth for the divan, and the sixth for the apartment 
| destined for audiences. On the ladies’ side there are at least 
as many more, with distant courts belonging to their eunuchs 
and attendants, their kitchens, &c. 

The next remarkable structure is that of St. Sophia, 
which is very difficult to see. I was forced to send three 
times to the caimaikam (the governor of the town), and he 
assembled the chief effendis, or heads of the law, and inquir- 
ed of the mufti whether it was lawful to permit it. "They 
passed some days in this important debate ; but I, insisting 
on m) ae permission was granted. I can’t be inform- 
ed why the Turks are more delicate on the subject of this 
mosque than on any of the others, where what Christian 
pleases may enter without scruple. I fancy they imagine 
that, having been once consecrated, people, on pretence of 
curiosity, might profane it with prayers, particularly to those 
saints who are still very visible in Mosaic work, and no other 
way defaced but by the decays of time; for it is absolutely 
| false, though so universally asserted, that the Turks defaced 
| all the images that they found in the city. The dome of St. 
Sophia is said to be one hundred and thirteen feet diameter, 
built upon arches, sustained by vast pillars of marble, the 
pavement and staircase marble. There are two rows of 
galleries, supported with pillars of parti-colored marble, and 
the whole roof Mosaic work, part of which decays very fast, 
and drops down. They presented me a handful of it; its 
composition seems to me a sort of glass, or that paste with 
which they make counterfeit jewels. They show here the 
tomb of the emperor Constantine, for which they have a 
great veneration. 

This is a dull imperfect description of this celebrated 
building ; but I understand architecture so little, that 1 am 
afraid of talking nonsense in endeavoring to speak of it par- 
ticularly. Perhaps I am in the wrong, but some Turkish 
mosques please me better. ‘That of Sultan Solyman is an 
exact square, with four fine towers in the angles; in the 
midst is a noble cupola, supported with beautiful marble pil- 
lars ; two lesser at the ends, supported in the same manner ; 
the pavement and gallery round the mosque of marble : un- 
der the great cupola is a fountain, adorned with such fine- 
colored pillars, that I can hardly think them natural marble ; 
| cane side is the pulpit, of white marble, and on the other, 
| the little gallery for the grand signior. A fine staircase leads 
| toit, and it is built up with gilded lattices. At the upper 

end is a sort of altar, where the name of God is written ; 
and before it stand two candlesticks as high as a man, with 
wax candles as thick as three flambeaux. The pavement is 
spread with fine carpets, and the mosque illuminated with a 
vast number of lamps. The court leading to it is very spa- 
cious, with galleries of marble, of green columns, covered 
with twenty-eight leaded cupolas on two sides, and a fine 
fountain of basins in the midst of it. 

This description may serve for all the mosques in Con- 
stantinople. The model is exactly the same, and they only 
differ in largeness and richness materiais. That of the 
Valide-Sultan is the largest of all, built entirely of marble, 
the most prodigious, and, I think, the most beautiful structure 
I ever saw, be it spoken to the honor of our sex, for it was 
founded by the mother of Mahomet IV. Between friends, 
St. Paul’s church would make a pitiful figure near it, as any 
of our squares would do near the aélerdan,* or place of 
horses (at signifying a horse in Turkish). This was the 
hippodrome in the reign of the Greek emperors. In the 
idee of it is a brazen column, of three serpents twisted to- 
gether, with their mouths gaping. "Tis impossible to learn 
why so odd a pillar was erected ; the Greeks can tell no- 
thing but fabulous legends when they are asked the meaning 
of it, and there is no sign of its having ever had any inscri 
tion. At the upper end is an obelisk of porphyry, probably 
brought from Egypt, the hieroglyphics all very entire, which 
I look upon as mere ancient puns. It is placed on four little 
brazen pillars, upon a pedestal of square free-stone, full of 
figures in bas-relief on two sides ; one square representing a 
| battle, another an assembly. The others have inscriptions 
| in Greek and Latin ; the last I took in my pocket-book, and 
it is as follows: 

DIFFICILIS QUONDAM, DOMINIS PARERE SERENIS 

JUSSUS, ET EXTINGTIS PALMAM PORTARE TYRANNIS 
OMNIA THEODOSIO CEDUNT, SOBOLIQUE PERENNI.T 











to assert that she had seen the interior of the seraglio at Con. 
stantinople. She had certainly seen that at Adrianople, in 
which circumstance the error has originated. 

* More commonly called * Atmeydan.’ 

+ Two more lines were probably concealed at thattime. This 
inscription concludes, 
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Your lord will interpret these lines. Don’t fancy they are a 
love-letter to him. 

All the figures have their heads on ; and I cannot forbear 
reflecting again on the impudence of authors, who all say 
they have not: but I dare swear the greatest part of them 
never saw them; but took the report from the Greeks, who 
resist, with incredible fortitude, the conviction of their own 
eyes, whenever they have invented lies to the dishonor of 
their enemies. Were you to believe them, there is nothing 
worth seeing in Constantinople but Sancta Sophia, though 
there are several large, and, in my opinion, more beautiful 
mosques in that city. That of Sultan Achmet has this par- 
ticularity, that its gates are of brass. In all these mosques 
there are little chapels, where are the tombs of the founders 
and their families, with wax candles burning before them, 

The Exchanges are all noble buildings, full of fine alle Ss 
the greatest part supported with pillars, and kept wonderful- 
ly neat. Every trade has its distinct alley, where the mer- 
chandise is disposed in the same order as in the New Ex- 
change at London, The besisten, or jewellers’ quarter, 
shows so much riches, such a vast quantity of diamonds, 
and all kinds of precious stones, that they dazzle the sight. 
The embroiderers’ is also very glittering, and people walk 
here as much for diversion as business. The markets are 
most of them handsome squares, and — well “7 
vided, perhaps better than in any other part of the world. 

I know you'll expect { should say something particular of 
the slaves; and you will imagine-me balf a Turk when I 
don’t speak of it with the same horror other Christians have 
done before me. But I cannot forbear applauding the hu- 
manity of the Turks to these creatures ; they are never ill- 
used, and their slavery is, in my opinion, no worse than ser- 
vitude all over the world. ’Tis true they have no wages; 
but they give them yearly clothes to a higher value than our 
salaries to our ordinary servants. But you'll object, that 
men buy women with an eye to evil. In my opinion, they are 
bought and sold as publicly, and as infamously in all our 
Christian great cities. 

I must add to the description of Constantinople, that the 
historical pillar is no more.* It dropped down about two 
years before I came to this part of the world. I have seen 
no other footsteps of antiquity except the aqueducts, which 
are so vast, that I am apt to believe they are yet more an- 
cient than the Greek empire. The Turks, indeed, have 
clapped in some stones with Turkish inscriptions, to give 
their natives the honor of so great a work ; but the deceit is 
easily discovered. 

The other public buildings are the hanns and monasteries ; 
the first are very large and numerous; the second few in 
number, and not at all magnificent. I had the curiosity to 
visit one of them, and to observe the devotions of the der- 
vises, which are as whimsical as any at Rome. These fel- 
lows have permission to marry, but are confined to an odd 
habit, which is only a piece of coarse white cloth wrapped 
about them, with their legs and arms naked. Their order 
has few other rules, except that of performing their fantastic 
rites every Tuesday and Friday, which is done in this man- 
ner: They meet together in a large hall, where they all 
stand with their eyes fixed on the ground, and their arms 
across, while the imaum, or preacher, reads part of the 
Alcoran from a pulpit placed in the midst ; and when he has 
done, eight or ten of them make a melancholy concert with 
their pipes, which are no unmusical instruments. Then he 
reads again, and makes a short exposition on what he has 
read ; after which they sing and play till their superior (the 
only one of them dressed in green) rises and begins a sort 
of solemn dance. ‘They all stand about him in a regular 
figure; and while some play, the others tie their robe 
(which is very wide) fast round their waist, and begin to 
turn round with an amazing swiftness, and yet with great 
regard to the music, moving slower or faster as the tune is 
played. This lasts above an hour, without any of them 
showing the least appearance of giddiness; which is not to 
be wondered at, when it is considered they are all used to it 
from their infancy ; most of them being devoted to this way 
of life from their birth. There turned amongst them some 
little dervises, of six or seven years old, who seemed no 
more disordered by that exercise than the others. At the 
end of the ceremony they shout out, There is no other god 
but God, and Mahomet is his prophet : after which they kiss 
the superior’s hand and retire. The whole is performed with 
the most solemn gravity. Nothing can be more austere than 
the form of these people ; they never raise their eyes, and 
seem devoted to contemplation. And as ridiculous as thisis 
in description, there is something touching in the air of sub- 
mission and mortification they assume. 

This letter is of a horrible length; but you may burn it 
when you have read enough, &c. &c. 


To the Countess of Brisiol. 

I am now preparing to leave Constantinople, and perhaps 
you will accuse me of hypocrisy when I tell you ’tis with re- 
gret; but as I am used to the air, and have learnt the lan- 
guage, I am easy here; and as much as I love travelling, I 
tremble at the inconveniences attending so great a journey 
with a numerous family, and a little infant hanging at the 
breast. However, I endeavor upon this occasion to do as I 
have hitherto done in all the odd turns of my life ; turn them, 


‘TERDENIS SIC VICTUS EGO DOMITUSQUE DIEBUS 
JUDICE SUA PROCLO SUPERAS ELATUS AD AURAS,’ 
which is atranslation from another in Greek, on the opposite 

square of the base. , 

* The Arcadian column built in 404, after the model of those 
of Trajan and Antoninus at Rome. The shaft of it was entirely 
taken down in 1695, having become ruinous by earthquakes and 
fire 





if I can, to my diversion. In order to this, I ramble every 
day, wrapped up in my ferigee and asmack, about Constan- 
tinople, and atuse myself with seeing all that is curious 
in it, 

I know you will expect that this declaration should be fol- 
lowed with some account of what 1 have seen. But Iam in no 
humor to copy what has been writ so often over. To what 
purpose should I tell you that Constantinople is the ancient 
Byzantium ; that’tis at present the conquest of a race of peo- 
ple supposed Scythians? that there are five or six thousand 
mosques in it? that Sancta Sophia was founded by Justi- 
nian? &c, Til assure you ’tis not for want of learning that I 
forbear writing all these bright things. I could also, with very 
little trouble, turn over Knolles and Sir Paul Rycaut, to give 
you a list of Turkish emperors ; but I will not tell you what 
you may find in every author that has writ of this country. I 
am more inclined, out of a true female spirit of contradiction, 
to tell you the falsehood of a great part of what you find in 
authors; as, for instance, in the admirable Mr. Hill,* whoso 
gravely asserts, that he saw in Sancta Sophia a sweating pil- 
lar, very balsamic for disordered heads. There is not the 
least tradition of any such matter ; and I suppose it was re- 
vealed to him in vision during his wonderful stay in the 
Egyptian catacombs ; for I am sure he never heard of any 
such miracle here. 

Tis also very pleasant to observe how tenderly he and all 
his brethern voyage-writers lament the miserable confine- 
ment of the Turkish ladies, who are perhaps more free than 
any ladies in the universe, and are the only women in the 
world that lead a life of uninterrupted pleasure exempt from 
cares; their whole time being spent in visiting, bathing, or 
the agreeable amusement of spending money, or inventing 
new fashions. A husband meal be thought mad that exact- 
ed any degree of economy from his wife, whose expenses are 
no way limited but by her own fancy.f ’Tis his business 
to get money, and hers to spend it: and this noble preroga- 
tive extends itself to the very meanest of the sex. Here is a 
fellow that carries embroidered handkerchiefs upon his back 
to sell. And, as miserable a figure as you may suppose such 
a mean dealer, yet I’ll assure you his wife scorns to wear any 
thing less than cloth of gold ; has her ermine furs, and a very 
handsome set of jewels for her head. Tis true they have no 
places but the bagnios, and these can only be seen by their 
own sex ; however, that is a diversion they take great plea- 
sure in, 

I was three days ago at one of the finest in the town, and 
had the opportunity of seeing a Turkish bride received there, 
and all the ceremony used on that occasion, which made me 
recollect the epithalamium of Helen, by Theocritus ; and it 
seems to me, that the same customs have continued ever 
since, All the she-friends, relations, and acquaintance of 
the two families, newly allied, meet at the begnio; several 
others go out of curiosity, and I believe there were that da 
two hundred women. Those that were or had been saniied, 
placed themselves round the room on the marble sofas ; but 
the virgins very hastily threw off their clothes, and appeared 
without any other ornament or covering than their own lo 
hair braided with pearl or ribbon. Two of them met the bride 
at the door, conducted by her mother and another grave rela- 
tion. She was a beautiful maid of about seventeen, very rich- 
ly dressed, and shining with jewels, but was presently reduc- 
ed to the state of nature. Two others filled silver gilt pots 
with perfume, and began the procession, the rest following in 
pairs, to the number of thirty. The leaders sung an epitha- 
lamium, answered by the others in chorus, and the two last 
led the fair bride, her eyes fixed on the ground, with a charm- 
ing affectation of modesty. In this order they marched round 
the three largest rooms of the bagnio, ’Tis not easy to re- 
present to you the beauty of this sight, most of them being 
well-proportioned and white-skinned ; all of them perfectly 
smooth and polished by the frequent use of bathing. After 
having made their tour, the bride was again led to every ma- 
tron round the rooms, who saluted her with a compliment and 
a present, some of jewels, others of pieces of stuff, handker- 
chiefs, or little gallantries of that nature, which she thanked 
them for, by kissing their hands. 

I was very well pleased with seeing this ceremony ; and, 
you may believe me, the Turkish ladies have at leastas much 
wit and civility, nay liberty, as among us. ’Tis true the same 
customs that give them so many opportunities of gratifying 
their evil inclinations (if they have any), also put it very fully 
in the power of their husbands to revenge themselves if they 
are discovered : and I do not doubt but they suffer sometimes 
from their indiscretions in a very severe manner. About two 
months ago, there was found at day-break, not very far from 
my house, the bleeding body of a young woman, naked, only 
wrapped in a coarse sheet, with two wounds of a knife, one in 
her side, and another in her breast, She was not quite cold, 
and was so surprisingly beautiful, that there were very few 
men in Pera that did not go to look upon her; but it was not 
pone for any body to know her, no woman’s face being 

nown. She was supposed to have been brought in the dead 
of the night from Constantinople side, and laid there. Very lit- 
tle inquiry was made about the murderer, and the corpse was 
privately buried without noise. Murder is never pursued by 
the king’s officers as with us. ’Tis the business of the next 
relation to revenge the dead person ; and if they like better to 





* Aaron Hill travelled to Constantinople at the age of fifteen, 
and was received with kindness by his relative Lord Paget, at 
that time our ambassador to the Porte. He returned to England 
in 1703, in the suite, and soon afterward published his * Account 


of Turkey,’ in folio, a very crude and juvenile performance. He 
lived, however, to write Zara and Merope, tragedies, which still 
keep their place on the English stage. 


t This is only true of the higher rank of females. The poorer 
women live in a very degraded and servile condition. 





compound the matter for money (as they generally do), there 
is no more said of it. One would imagine this defect in their 
government should make such tragedies very frequent, yet 
they are extremely rare ; which is enough to prove the people 
are not naturally cruel. Neither do I think in many other 
particulars they deserve the barbarous churacter we give 
them. I am well acquainted with a Christian woman of 
quality who made it her choice to live with a Turkish hus- 
band, and is a very agreeable sensible lady. Her story is so 
extraordinary, I cannot forbear relating it ; but I promise you 
it shall be in as few words as I can possibly express it. 

She is a Spaniard, and was at Naples with her family 
when that kingdom was part of the Spanish dominion. Com- 
ing from thence in a felucca, accompanied by her brother, 
they were attacked by the Turkish admiral, boarded, and ta- 
ken.—And now, how shall I modestly tell you the rest of her 
adventure ? The same accident happened to her that hap- 
pened to the fair Lucretia so many years before her. But 
she was too good a Christian to kill herself, as that heathen- 
ish Roman did, The admiral was so much charmed with 
the beauty and long-suffering of the fair captive, that, as his 
first compli it, he gave i iate liberty to her brother and 
attendants, who made haste to Spain, and in a few months 
sent the sum of four thousand pounds sterling as a ransom 
for his sister. The Turk took the money, which he present- 
ed to her, and told her she was at liberty, But the lady very 
discreetly weighed the different treatment she was likely to 
find in her native country. Her relations (as the kindest 
thing they could do for her in her present circumstances) 
would certainly confine her to a nunnery for the rest of her 
days. Her infidel lover was very handsome, very tender, 
very fond of her, and lavished at her feet all the Turkish 
magnificence. She answered him very resolutely, that her 
liberty was not so precious to her as her honor; that he 
could no way restore that but by marrying her; and she 
therefore desired him to mar the ransom as her portion, 
and give her the satisfaction of knowing, that no man could 
boast of her favors without being her husband. The admiral 
was transported at this kind offer, and sent back the money 
to her relations, saying, he was too happy in her possession. 
He married her, and never took any other wife, and (as she 
says herself) she never had reason to repent the choice she 
made. He left her some years after one of the richest widows 
in Constantinople. But there is no remaining honorably a 
single woman, and that consideration has obliged her to mar- 
ry the present captain pasha (i.e. admiral), his successor,— 
I am afraid that you will think my friend fell in love with her 
ravisher; but I am willing to take her word for it, that she 
acted wholly on principles of honor, though I think she might 
be reasonably touched at his generosity, which is often found 
among the Turks of rank. 

’Tis a degree of generosity to tell the truth, and ’tis ver 
rare that any Turk will assert a solemn falsehood. I don’t 
speak of the lowest sort ; for as there is a great deal of igno- 
rance, there is very little virtue amongst them ; and false wit- 
nesses are much cheaper than in Christendom, those wretches 
not being punished (even when they are publicly detected) 
with the rigor they ought to be. 

Now I am speaking of their law, I don’t know whether I 
have ever mentioned to you one custom peculiar to their coun- 
try, I mean adoption, very common amongst the Turks, and 

et more common amongst the Greeks and Armenians. Not 
naving it in their power to give their estates to a friend or dis- 
tant relation, to avoid its falling into the grand signior’s trea- 
sury, when they are not likely to have any children of their 
own, they choose some pretty child of either sex among the 
meanest people, and carry the child and its parents before the 
cadi, and there declare they receive it for their heir. The pa- 
rents at the same time renounce all future claim to it ; a writ- 
ing is drawn and witnessed, and a child thus adopted cannot 
be disinherited. Yet I have seen some common beggars that 
have refused to part with their children in this manner to 
some of the richest among the Greeks (so powerful is the in- 
stinctive affection that is natural to parents), though the adopt- 
ing fathers are generally very tender to these children of their 
souls, as the call them.* I own this custom pleases me much 
better than our absurd one of following our name. Methinks 
tis much more reasonable to make happy and rich an infant 
whom I educate after my own manner, brought up (in the 
Turkish phrase) upon my knees, and who has learned to look 
upon me with a filial respect, than to give an estate to a crea- 
ture without other merit or relation to me than that of a few 
letters. Yet this is an absurdity we see frequently practised. 

Now I have mentioned the Armenians, perhaps it will be 
agreeable to tell you something of that nation, with which I 
am sure you are utterly unacquainted. I will not trouble you 
with the geographical account of the situation of their coun- 
try, which vou may see in the maps, or a relation of their an- 
cient greatness, which you may read in the Roman history. 
They are now subject to the Turks; and, being very indus- 
trious in trade, and increasing and multiplying, are dispersed 
in great numbers through all the Turkish dominions, They 
were, as they say, converted to the Christian religion by St. 
Gregory, and are perhaps the devoutest Christians in the 
whole world. The chief precepts of their priests enjoin the 
strict keeping of their Lents, which are at least seven months 
in every year, and are not to be dispensed with on the most 
emergent necessity : no occasion whatever can excuse them, 
if they touch any thing more than mere herbs or roots (with- 
out i and plain dry bread. That is their constant diet. 
Mr. Wortley has one of his interpreters of this nation; and 
the poor fellow was brought so low by the severity of his fasts, 
that his life was despaired of. Yet neither his master’s com- 








* This practice has been very general throughout the East. In 
many instances favorite slaves have thus risen to rank and opu- 
lence. 
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mands, nor the doctor’s entreaties (who declared nothing else | 
could save his life), were powerful enough to prevail with him | 
to take two or three spoontuls of broth. Excepting this, | 
which may rather be called a custom than an article of faith, 
I see very little in their religion different from ours. *Tis 
true they seem to incline oy | much to Mr. Whiston’s doc- 
trine ; neither do I think the Greek church very distant from 
it, since ’tis certain the Holy Spirit’s proceeding only from 
the Father, is making a plain subordination in the Son. But 
the Armenians have no notion of transubstantiation, what- 
ever account Sir Paul Rycaut gives of them (which account 
I am apt to believe was designed to compliment our court in 
1679) ; and they have a great horror for those amongst them 
that change to the Roman religion. — ‘ / 

What is most extraordinary in their c , is their ma- 
trimony ; a ceremony I believe unparalleled all over the 
world, They are always promised very young, but the 
espoused never see one another till three days after their 
marriage. The bride is carried to church with a cap on her 
head, in the fashion of a large trencher, and over it a red 
silken veil which covers her all over to her feet. The priest 
asks the bridegroom, Whether he is contented to marry that 
woman, be she deaf, be she blind? These are the literal words : 
to which having answered, yes, she is led home to his house, 
accompanied with all the friends and relations on both sides, 
singing and dancing, and is placed ona cushion in the corner 
of the sofa; but her veil is never lifted up, not even by her 
husband. There is something so odd and monstrous in these 
ways, that I could not believe them till I had inquired of seve- 
ral Armenians myself, who all assured me of the truth of 
them, particularly one young fellow, who wept when he spoke 
of it, being promised by his mother to a girl that he must 
marry in this manner, though he protested to me, he had ra- 
ther die than submit to this slavery, having already figured 
his bride to himself with all the deformities of nature. 

I fancy I see you bless yourself at this terrible relation, I 
cannot conclude my letter with a more surprising story ; yet 
tis as seriously true as that I am, 

Dear sister, yours, &c. &c, 


To the Abbe . 
Constantinople, May 19, O. S. 1718. 

I amextremcly pleased with hearing from you, and my va- 
nity (the darling frailty of mankind) not a little flattered by 
the uncommon questions you ask me, though I am utterly in- 
capable of answering them. And, indeed, were I as good a 
mathematician as Euclid himself, it requires an age’s stay to 
make just observations on the air ond vapors. I have not 
been yet a full year here, and am on the point of removing. 
Such is my rambling destiny. This will surprise you, and 
can surprise nobody so much as myself. 

Perhaps you will accuse me of laziness, or dullness, or both 
together, that can leave this place without giving you some 
account of the Turkish court. I can only tell you, that if you 
please to read Sir Paul Rycaut, you will there find a full and 
true account of the viziers, the begler-beys, the civil and spi- 
ritual government, the officers of the seraglio, &c. things that 
tis very easy to procure lists of, and therefore may be de- 
pended on; though other stories, God knows——I say no 
more——every body is at liberty to write their own remarks ; 
the manners of people may change, or some of therm escape 
the observation of travellers, but ’tis not the same of the go- 
vernment ; and, for that reason, since I can tell you nothing 
new, I will tell you nothing of it. 

In the same silence shall be passed over the arsenal and 
seven towers ; and for mosques, I have already described one 
of the noblest to you very particularly. But I cannot forbear 
taking notice to you of a mistake of Gemelli (though I honor 
him in a much higher degree than any other voyage-writer) ; 
he says that there are no remains of Calcedon ; this is cer- 
tainly a mistake : I was there yesterday, and went cross the 
canal in my galley, the sea being sory narrow between that 
city and Constantinople. Tis still a large town, and has se- 
veral mosques in it, The Christians still call it Calcedonia, 
and the Turks give it a name I forgot, but which is only a 
corruption of the same word.* I suppose this is an error of 
his guide, which his short stay hindered him from rectifying : 
for [ have, in other matters, a very just esteem for his vera- 
city. Nothing can be pleasanter than the canal; and the 
Turks are so well acquainted with its beauties, that all their 
pleasure-seats are built on its banks, where they have, at the 
same time, the most beautiful prospects in Europe and Asia ; 
there are near one another some hundreds of magnificent 
palaces, 

Human grandeur being here yet more unstable than any 
where else, ’tis common for the heirs of a great three-tailed 
ae not to be rich enough to keep in repair the house he 

ilt ; thus, in a few years, they all fall toruin, I was yes- 
terday to see that of the late grand vizier, who was killed at 
Peterwaradin. It was built to receive his royal bride, daugh- 
ter of the present sultan, but he did not live to see her there. 
T have a great mind to describe it to you; but I check that 
inclination, knowing very well that I cannot give you, with | 
my best description, such an idea of it as I ought. It is situ- 
ated on one of the most delightful parts of the canal, with a 
fine wood on the side of a hill behind it. The extent of it 
is prodigious ; the guardian assured me there are eight hun- 
dred rooms in it ; I will not, however, answer for that num- 
ber, since I did not count them ; but ’tis certain the number 
is very large, and the whole adorned with a profusion of mar- 
ble, gilding, and the most exquisite painting of fruit and flow- 
ers. The windows are all sashed with the finest crystalline 
glass brought from England; and here is all the expensive 
magnificence that you can suppose in a palace founded by a 


























* Cadykuy, the Town of Judges, from the great Christian | 
council held there. 
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| Vain luxurious young man, with the wealth cf a vast empire 


at his command. But no part of it pleased me better than 
the apartments designed for the bagnios. There are two 
built exactly in the same manner, answering to cne another ; 
the baths, fountains, and pavements, all of white marble, the 
roofs gilt, and the walls covered with japan china. Adjoin- 
ing to them are two rooms, the uppermost of which is divided 
into a sofa, and in the four corners are falls of water from the 
very roof, from shell to shell, of white marble, to the lower 
end of the room, where it falls into a large basin, surrounded 
with pipes, that throw up the water as high as the roof. The 
walls are in the nature of lattices; and, on the outside of 
them, there are vines and woodbines planted, that form a sort 
of green tapestry, and give an agreeable obscurity to those 
delightful chambers. 

I should go on, and let you into some of the other apart- 
ments (all worthy your curiosity), but ’tis yet harder to de- 
scribe a Turkish palace than any other, being built entirely 
irregular. There is nothing that can be properly called front 
or wings ; and, though such a confusion is, [ think, pleasin 
to the sight, yet it would be very unintelligible in a letter. 
shall only add, that the chamber destined for the sultan, when 
he visits his daughter, is wainscoted with mother-of-pearl 
fastened with emeralds like nails. There are others of mo- 
ther-of-pearl and olive wood inlaid, and several of Japan chi- 
na. The galleries, which are numerous and very large, are 
adorned with jars of flowers, and porcelain dishes of fruit of 
all sorts, so weil done in plaster, and colored in so lively a 
manner, that it has an enchanting etlect. The garden is 
suitable to the house, where arbors, fountains, and walks, 
are thrown together in an agreeable confusion. ‘There is no 
ornament wanting, except that of statues, Thus, you see, 
sir, these people are not so unpolished as we represent them, 
’Tis true their magnificence 1s of a very different taste from 
ours, and perhaps of a better. I ain almost of opinion they 
have a right notion of life. They consume it in music, gar- 
dens, wine, and delicate eating, while we are tormenting our 
brains with some scheme of politics, or studying some sci- 
ence to which we can never attain, or, if we do, cannot per- 
suade other people to set that value upon it we do ourselves. 
’Tis certain what we feel and see is properly (if any thing 
is properly) our own ; but the good of fame, the folly of praise, 
are hardly purchased, and, when obtained, a poor recompense 
fcr loss of time and health. We die or grow old befure we 
can reap the fruits of our labors, Considering what short- 
lived weak animals men are, is there any study so beneficial 
as the study of present pleasure? I dare not pursue this 
theme ; perhaps I have already said too much, but I depend 
upon the true knowledge you have of my heart. I don’t ex- 
pect from you the insipid railleries I should suffer from an- 
other in answer to this letter, You know how to divide the 
idea of pleasure from that of vice, and they are only mingled 
in the heads of fools. But I allow you to laugh at me 
for the sensible declaration in saying, that I had rather be a 
rich effendi, with all his ignorance, than Sir Isaac Newton 
with all his knowledge. 





Iam, Sir, &c. &e. 





To the Abbe . 
Tunis, July 31, O. S. 1718. 

I err Constantinople the sixth of the last month, and 
this is the first post from whence I could send a letter, though 
I have often wished for the opportunity, that I might impart 
some of the pleasure I found in this voyage dvengh the most 
agreeable part of the world, where every scene presents me 
some poetical idea. 

Warm’d with poetic transport I survey 

Th’ immortal islands, and the well-known sea, 
For here so oft the muse her harp has strung, 
That not a mountain rears its head unsung. 

I beg your pardon for this sally, and will, if I can, continue 
the rest of my account in plain prose. The second day after 
we set sail we passed Gallipolis, a fair city, situated in the 
bay of Chersonesus, and much respected by the Turks, be- 
ing the first town they took in Europe. At five the next 
morning we anchored in the Hellespont, between the castles 
of Sestos and Abydos, now called the Dardanelli. These 
are now two little ancient castles, but of no strength, being 
commanded by a rising ground behind them, which I confess 
I should never have taken notice of, if I had not heard it ob- 
served by our captain and officers, my imagination being 
wholly employed by the tragic story that you are well ac- 
quainted with : 

The swimming lover, and the nightly bride, 
How Hero lov’d, and how Leander died. 
Verse again!—TI am certainly infected by the poetical air I 
have passed through. That of Abydos is undoubtedly very 
amorous, since that soft passion betrayed the castle into the 
hands of the Turks, who besieged it in the reign of Orchanes. 
The governor’s daughter, imagining to have seen her future 
husband in a dream (though I don’: find she had either slept 
upon bride-cake, or kept St. Agnes’s fast), fancied she saw 
the dear figure in the form of one of her besiegers ; and, be- 
ing willing to obey her destiny, tossed a note to him over the 
wall, with the offer of her person, and the delivery of the cas- 
tle. He showed it to his general, who consented to try the 
sincerity of her intentions, and withdraw his army, ordering 
the young man to return with a select body of men at mid- 
night. She admitted him at the appointed hour ; he destroy- 
ed the garrison, took the father prisoner, and made her his 
wife, This town is in Asia, first founded by the Milesians. 
Sestos is in Europe, and was once the principal city of Cher- 
sonesus. Since | have seen this strait, I find nothing im- 
probable in the adventure of Leander, or very wonderful in 
the bridge of boats of Xerxes. Tis so narrow, ’tis not sur- 





! 
ject to storms, ‘tis no wonder the lover perished, and the 


bridge was broken. From whence we had a full view of 


| mount Ida; 








prising a young lover should attempt to swim, or an ambi- | 


\ tious king try to pass his army over it. But when ’tis so sub- 


Where Juno once caress’d her am’rous Jove, 
And the world’s master lay subdued by love. 


Not many leagues sail from hence, I saw the point of land 
where poor old Hecuba was buried ; and about a league from 
that place is Cape Janizary, the famous promontory of Si- 
geum, where we anchored. My curiosity supplied me wit) 
strength to climb to the to; it, to see the place where 
Achilles was buried, and where Alexander ran naked round 
his tomb in honor of him, which no doubt was a great com- 
fort to his ghost. I saw there the ruins of a very large city, 
and found a stone, on which Mr. Wortley plainly distinguish- 
ed the words ZITAIAN IIOAIN. We ordered this on board 
the ship; but were showed others much more curious by a 
Greek priest, though a very ignorant fellow, that could give 
no tolerable account of any . On each side the door of 
this little church lie two large stones, about ten feet long each, 
five in breadth, and three in thickness. That on the right is 
a very fine white marble, the side of it beautifully carved in 
bas-relief; it represents a woman, who seems to be designed 
or ~— deity, sitting on a —— a ag and before 
er another woman weepin resen to her a 
child thes cho hee in her coma, hllowed Dye proceaaell of 
women with children in the same manner. This is certain- 
ly part of a very ancient tomb; but I dare not pretend to 
give the true explanation of it. On the stone, on the left 
side, is a very fair inscription; but the Greek is too ancient 
for Mr. Wortley’s interpretation. I am very sorry not to 
have the original in my possession, which might have been 
purchased of the poor inhabitants for a small sum of money. 
But our captain assured us, that without having machines 
made on purpose, ’twas impossible to bear it to the sea-side ; 
and, when it was there, his long-boat would not be large 
enough to hold it.* 

The ruins of this great city are now inhabited by poor 
Greek peasants, who wear the Sciote habit, the women be- 
ing in short petticoats, fastened by straps round their shoul- 
ders, and large smock sleeves of white linen, with neat shoes 
and stockings, and on their heads a large piece of muslin, 
which falls in large folds on their shoulders.—One of my 
countrymen, Mr. Sandys (whose book I doubt not you have 
read, as one of the best of its kind), speaking of these ruins, 
supposes them to have been the foundation of a city begun 
by Constantine, before his building Byzantium ; but I see no 
good reason for that imagination, and am apt to believe them 
much more ancient. 

We saw very plainly from this promontory the river Simois 
rolling from mount Ida, and running through a ver spacious 
valley. It is now a considerable river, and is called Simo- 
res; it is joined in the vale by the Scamander, which ap- 
pemes a small stream half choked with mud, but is perhaps 
arge in the winter. ‘This was Xanthus among the gods, as 
Homer tells us ; and ’tis by that heavenly name the nymph 
Oenone invokes it in her epistle to Paris. The Trojan vir- 
gins} used to offer their first favors to it, by the name of 
Scamander, till the adventure which Monsieur de la Fontaine 
has told so agreeably abolished that heathenish ceremony. 
When the stream is mingled with the Simois, they run toge- 
ther to the sea. 

All that is now left of Troy is the ground on which it stood ; 
for, I am firmly persuaded, whatever pieces of antiquity may 
be found round it are much more modern, and I think Strabo 
says the same thing. However, there is some pleasure in 
seeing the valley where I imagined the famous duel of Me- 
nelaus and Paris had been fought, and where the greatest 
city in the world was situated. *Tis certainly the noblest 
situation that can be found for the head of a great empire, 
much to be preferred to that of Constantinople, the harbor 
here being always convenient for ships from all parts of the 
world, and that of Constantinople inaccessible almost six 
months in the year, while the north wind reigns. 

North of the promontory of Sigeum we saw that of Rhe- 
tum, famed for the sepulchre of Ajax. While I viewed these 
celebrated fields and rivers, I admired the exact geography 
of Homer, whom I had in my hand. Almost every e ithet 
he gives to a mountain or plain is still just for it ; and I spent 
several hours here in as agreeable cogitations as ever Don 
Quixote had on mount Montesinos. We sailed next night 
to the shore, where tis vulgarly on Troy stood ; and I 
took the pains of rising at two in the morning to view coolly 
those ruins which are commonly showed to strangers, 
and which the Turks call E'ski Siamboul,§ i. e. Old Constan- 
tinople. For that reason, as well as some others, I conjec- 
ture them to be the remains of that city, begun by Constan- 











* The first-mentioned of these marbles is engraved in the Ionian 
Antiquities, published by the Dilettanti Society, and described by 
Dr. Chandler in his Tour in Asia Minor. The second bears the 
celebrated inscription so often referred to, in proof of the Bove- 
rpogndoy, one of the most ancient forms of writing among the 
Greeks. For accurate accounts and engravings of these curiosi- 
ties, see Chishul, Shuckford, and Chandler, Inscript. Antiq. 
Knight on the Greek Alphabet, &c. ‘ 

+ George Sandys, one of the most valuable travellers into the 
Levant, whose work had reached four editions in the reign of 
Charles the First. It still retains its value. 

t For this curious story, Msosieur Bayle may be consulted in 
his Dictionary, article ‘Scamander.’ It appears in the Letters 
of Oschines, vol. i. p. 125, 126, edit. Genev. 1607 ; also in Philos- 
trates and Vigenerus. 

§ Alexander Troas, which the early travellers have erroneous- 
ly considered as the true site of ancient Troy. See Belon, ch. vi. 
4to. 1588, Viaggi di Pietro Della Valle, 410. 1650. Gibbon (Rom. 
Hist. vol. iii. p. 10.) remarks, that Wood, in his observations on 
the Troad, p. 140, 141, had confounded Llium with Alexandria 
Troas, although sixteen miles distant from each other. In the 
Ionian Antiquities are some fine views of these ruins. 
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tine. I hired an ass (the only voiture to he had there), that 
1 might go some miles into the country, and take a tour round 
the ancient walls, which are of a vast extent. We found 
among the remains of a castle on a hill, and of another in a 
valley, several broken pillars, and two pedestals, from which 
I took these Latin inscriptions: 


1, 


DIVI. AUG. COL. 
ET COL, IUL. PHILIPPENSIS 
EORUNDEM PRINCIPUM 
COL. 1UL. PARIANAE TRIBUN, 
MILIT. COH,. XXXII. VOLUNTAR, 
TRIB. MILIT. LEG. XII. GEM, 
PRAEFECTO EQUIT, ALAE, I. 
SCUBULORUM 
vic. VUul. 
2. 
DIVI. IULI, FLAMINI 
C. ANTONIO. M. F. 
VOLT. RUFO, FLAMIN. 
DIV. AUG. COL. CL. APRENS. 
ET COL. IUL, PHILIPPENSIS 
EORUNDEM ET PRINCIP. ITEM 
COL. IUL. PARIANAE TRIB, 
MILIT. COH. XXXII. VOLUNTARIOR, 
‘ TRIB. MILIT. XIII. 
GEM. PRAEF. EQUIT. ALAE. I. 
SCUBULORUM 
VIC. VII. 


I do not doubt but the remains of a temple near this place are 
the ruins of one dedicated to Augustus ; and I know not why 
Mr. Sandys calls it a Christian temple, since the Romans 
certainly built hereabouts. Here are many tombs of fine 
marble, and vast pieces of granite, which are daily lessened 
by the prodigious balls that the Turks make from them for 
their cannon. We passed that evening the isle of Tendos, 
once under the patronage of Apollo, as he gave it in himself 
in the particulars of his estate when he courted Daphne. It 
is but ten miles in circuit, but in those days very rich and 
well-peopled, still famous for its excellent wine. I say no- 
thing of Tennes, from whom it was called; but naming Mi- 
tylene, where we passed next, I cannot forbear mentioning 
Lesbos, where Sappho sung, and Pittacus reigned, famous 
for the birth of Alcwus, Theophrastus, and Arion, those mas- 
ters in poetry, philosophy, and music. This was one of the 
last islands that remained in the Christian dominion after the 
conquest of Constantinople by the Turks. But need I talk 
to you of Cantacuseni, &c. princes that you are as well ac- 

uainted with asl am? T'was with regret I saw us sail 
rom this island into the Egean sea, now the Archipelago, 
leaving Scio (the ancient Chios) on the left, which is the 
richest and most populous of these islands, fruitful in cotton, 
corn, and silk, planted with groves of orange and lemon trees, 
and the Arvisian mountain, still celebrated for the nectar 
Virgil mentions. Here is the best manufacture of silks in all 
Turkey. The town is well built, the women famous for their 
beauty, and show their faces as inChristendom. There are 
many rich families, though they confine their magnificence to 
the inside of their houses, to avoid the jealousy of the Turks, 
who have a pasha here : however, they enjoy a reasonable 
liberty, and indulge the genius of their country ; 


And eat, and sing, and dance away their time, 
Fresh as their groves, and happy as their clime. 


Sd 


Their chains hang lightly on them, though ’tis not long since 
they were imposed, not being under the Turk till 1566. But 
perhaps ’tis as easy to obey the grand signior as the state of 
Genoa, to whom they were sold by the Greek emperor, But 
I forget myself in these historical touches, which are very 
ampertinent when I write to you. Passing the strait between 
the islands of Andros and Achaia, now Libadia, we saw the 
promontory of Sunium, now called Cape Colonna, where are 
yet standing the vast pillars of a temple of Minerva. This 
venerable sight made me think, with double regret, on a beauti- 
ful temple of Theseus, which, I am assured, was almost entire 
at Athens till the last campaign in the Morea; that the 
Turks filled it with powder, and it was accidently blown up. 
You may believe i had a great mind to land on the famed 
Peloponnesus, though it were only to look on the rivers of 
Esopus, Peneus, Inachus, and Eurotas, the fields of Arca- 
dia, and other scenes of ancient mythology. But instead of 
demi-gods and heroes, I was credibly informed ’tis now over- 
run by robbers, and that I should run a great risk of falling 
into their hands by undertaking such a journey through a 
desert country ; for which, however, I have so much respect, 
that I have much ado to hinder myself from troubling you 
with its whole history, from the foundation of Nycana and 
Corinth, to the last campaign there ; but I check the inclina- 
tion, as I did that of landing. We sailed quietly by Cape 
Angelo, once Malea, where I saw no remains of the famous 
temple of Apollo, We came that evening in sight of Can- 
dia: it is very mountainous ; we easily distinguish that of 
{da.—We have Virgil’s authority, that here was a hundred 
cities — 
—Centum urbes habitant magnas— 


The chief of them, the scene of monstrous passions.—Me- 
tellus first conquered this birth-place of his Jupiter; it fell 
afterwards into the hands of—, I am running on tothe ver 
siege of Candia ; and I am so angry with myself, that I will 
ass by all the other islands with this general reflection, that 
tis impossible to imagine any thing more agreeable than this 
journey would have been two or three thousand years since, 
when, after drinking a dish of tea with Sappho, I might have 
gone the same evening to visit the temple of Homer in Chios, 


and passed this voyage in taking plans of magnificent tem- 
ples, delineating the miracles of statuaries, and conversing 
with the most polite and most gay of mankind. Alas! art 
is extinct here ; the wonders of nature alone remain ; and it 
was with vast pleasure I observed those of mount Etna, 
whose flame appears very bright in the night many leagues 
off at sea, and fills the head with a thousand conjectures, 
However, I honor philosophy too much, to imagine it could 
turn that of Empedocles : and Lucian shall never make me 
believe such a scandal of a man, of whom Lucretius says, 


— Vix humana vicetur stirpe creatus— 


We passed Trinacria without hearing any of the syrens 
that Homer describes ; and, being thrown on neither Scylla 
nor Charybdis, came safe to Malta, first called Melita, from 
the abundance of honey. Itis a whole rock covered with 
very little earth. The grand-master lives here in the state 
of a sovereign prince ; but his strength at sea now is ver 
small. The fortifications are reckoned the best in the world, 
all cut in the solid rock with infinite expense and labor, 
Off this island we were tossed by a severe storm, and were 
very glad, after eight days, to be able to put into Porta Fa- 
rine on the African shore, where our ship now rides, At 
Tunis we were met by the English consul, who resides 
there. I readily accepted of the offer of his house for some 
days, being very curious to see this part of the world, and 
particularly the ruins of Carthage. I set out in his chaise 
at nine at night, the moon being at full. I saw the prospect 
of the country almost as well as I could have done by day- 
light ; and the heat of the sun is now so intolerable, ’tis im- 
possible to travel at any other time. The soil is for the 
most part sandy, but every where fruitful of date, olive, and 
fig-trees, which grow without art, yet afford the most deli- 
cious fruit in the world. Their vineyards and melon-fields 
are enclosed by hedges of that plant we call India fig, which 
is an admirable fence, no wild beast being able to pass it. It 
grows a great height, very thick, and the spikes or thorns are 
as long and sharp as bodkius; it bears a fruit much eaten by 
the peasants, and which has no ill taste. 

It being now the season of the Turkish Ramazan,* or 
Lent, and all here professing at least the Mahometan reli- 
gion, they fast till the going down of the sun, and spend the 
night in feasting. We saw under the trees companies of the 
country pore, eating, singing, and dancing to their wild 
music. They are not quite black, but all mulattoes, and the 
most frightful creatures that can appear in a human figure. 
They are almost naked, only wearing a piece of coarse 
serge wrapped about them.—But the women have their 
arms, to their very shoulders, and their necks and faces, 
adorned with flowers, stars, and various sorts of figures im- 
pressed by gunpowder; a considerable addition to their 
natural deformity ; which is, however, esteemed very orna- 
mental among them ; and I believe they suffer a good deal of 
pain by it. 

About six miles from Tunis we saw the remains of that 
noble aqueduct which carried the water to Carthage, over 
soveral Ligh mountains, the length of forty miles. There 
are still many arches entire. We spent two hours viewing 
it with great attention, and Mr. Wortley assured me that 
of Rome is very much inferior to it. The stones are of a 
prodigious size, and yet all polished, and so exactly fitted to 
each other, very little cement has been made use of to join 
them, Yet they may ey stand a thousand years 
longer, if art is not made use of to pull them down. Soon 
after day-break I arrived at Tunis, a town fairly built of 
very white stone, but quite without gardens, which, they say, 
were all destroyed when the Turks first took it, none having 
been planted since. The dry sand givesa very disagreeable 
prospect to the eye ; and the want of shade, contributing to 
the natural heat of the climate, renders it so excessive, that 
{have much ado to support it. ’Tis true here is every noon 
the refreshment of the sea-breeze, without which it would be 
impossible to live : but no fresh water but what is preserved 
in the cisterns of the rains that fall in the months of Septem 
ber. The women of the town go veiled from head to foot 
under a black crape ; and, being mixed with a breed of re- 
negadoes, are said to be many of them fair and handsome, 
This city was besieged in 1270, by Lewis king of France, 
who died under the walls of it of a pestilential fever. After 
his death, Philip, his son, and our prince Edward, son of 
Henry III. raised the siege on honorable terms. It remain- 
ed under its natural African kings, till betrayed into the 
hands of Barbarossa, admiral of Solyman the Magnificent. 
The emperor Charles V. expelled Barbarossa, but it was re- 
covered by the Turks, under the conduct of Sinan Pasha, in 
the reign of Selim II. From that time till now it has re- 
mained tributary to the grand signior, governed by a bey, 
who suffers the name of subject to the Turk, but has re- 

d the subjection, being absolute, and very seldom 
paying any tribute. The great city of Bagdat is at this 
time in the same circumstances ; and the grand signior con- 
nives at the loss of these dominions, for fear of losing even 
the titles of them. 

I went very early yesterday morning (after one night’s 
repose) to see the ruins of Carthage.——I was, however, 
half broiled in the sun, and overjoyed to be led into one of 
the subterranean apartments, which they called The stables 
of the Elephants, but which I cannot believe were ever de- 
signed for that use. I found in them many broken pieces of 
columns of fine marble, and some of porphyry. I cannot 
think any body would take the insignificant pains of carrying 
them thither, and I cannot imagine such fine pillars were de- 
signed for the use of stables. I am aptto believe they were 
summer apartments under their palaces, which the heat of 
the climate rendered necessary. They are now used as 














* Sce Olearius’s Travels, p. 606, 








ranaries by the poe people. While I sat here, from 
the town of Tents, not far off, many of the women flocked in 
to see me, and we were equally entertained with viewing one 
another. Their posture in sitting, the color of their skin, 
their lank black hair falling on each side of their faces, their 
features, and the shape of their limbs, differ so little from 
their country people the baboons, ’tis hard to fancy them a 
distinct race ; I could not help thinking there had been some 
ancient alliances between them, 

When I was a little refreshed by rest, and some milk and 
exquisite fruit they brought me, I went up the little hill 
where once stood the castle of Byrsa, and from thence I 
had a distinct view of the situation of the famous city of 
Carthage, which stood on an isthmus, the sea coming in on 
each side of it. Tis now a marshy ground on one side, 
where there are salt ponds. Strabo calls Carthage forty 
miles in circumference. There are now no remains of it, 
but what I have described ; and the history of it is too well 
known to want my abridgment of it. You see, sir, that I 
think you esteem obedience better than compliments. I have 
answered your letter, by giving you the accounts you desir- 
ed, and have reserved my thanks to the conclusion, I intend 
to leave this place to-morrow, and continue my journe 
through Italy and France. In one of those places I hope to 
tell you, by word of mouth, that I am 

Your humble servant, &c. &c, 


To the Countess of Mar. 
Genoa, Aug. 28, O. S. 1718. 

1 BEG your pardon, my dear sister, that I did not write to 
you from Tunis, the only opportunity I have had since I left 
Constantinople. But the heat there was so excessive, and 
the light so bad for the sight, 1 was half blind by writing one 
letter to the Abbe——, and durst not go to write many 
others I had designed ; nor, indeed, could I have entertained 
you very well out of that barbarous country. I am now sur- 
rounded with subjects of pleasure, and so much charmed 
with the beauties of Italy, that I should think it a kind of in- 

atitude not to offera little praise in return for the diversion 

have had here. I am in the house of Mrs. d’Avenant, at 
St. Pierre d’Arena, and should be very unjust not to allow 
her a share of that praise I speak of, since her good hu- 
mor and good company have very much contributed to 
render this place — le to me. 

Genoa is situated in a very fine bay; and being built on a 
rising hill, intermixed with gardens, and beautified with the 
most excellent architecture, gives a very fine prospect off at 
sea ; though it lost much of its beauty in my eyes, having 
been accustomed to that of Constantinople. The Genoese 
were once masters of several islands in the Archipelago, and 
all that part of Constantinople which is now called Galata, 
Their betraying the Christian cause, by facilitating the tak- 
ing of Constantinople by the Turk, deserved what has since 
yaar to them, even the loss of all their conquests on that 
side of those infidels. They are at present far from rich, and 
are despised by the French, since their doge was forced b: 
the late king to go in person to Paris, to ask pardon for su 
a trifle as the arms of France over the house of the envoy be- 
ing spattered with dung in the night. This, I wwe was 
done by some of the Spanish faction, which still makes up the 
majority here, though they dare not openly declare it. The 
ladies affect the French habit, and are more genteel than 
those they imitate. Ido not doubt but the custom of cecis- 
beos has very much improved their airs. I know not whether 

ou ever heard of those animals. Upon my word, nothing 

ut_ my own eyes could have convinced me there were any 
such upon earth. The fashion began here, and is now re« 
ceived all over Italy, where the husbands are not such terri- 
ble creatures as we representthem, There are none among 
them such brutes as to pretend to find fault with a custom so 
well established, and so politically founded, since I am as- 
sured that it was an expedient first found out by the senate, 
to put an end to those family hatreds which tore their state to 
pieces, and to find employment for those young men who 
were forced to cut one another’s throats pour passer le temps ; 
and it has succeeded so well, that, since the institution of ce- 
cisbei, there has been nothing but peace and good-humor 
among them. These are gentlemen who devote themselves 
to the service of a particular lady (I mean a married one, for 
the virgins are all invisible, and confined to convents) : they 
are obliged to wait on her to all public places, such as the 
plays, operas, and assemblies (which they here called conver- 
sations,) where they wait behind her chair, take care of her 
fan and gloves if she play, have the privilege of whispers, &c. 
When she goes out they serve her instead of lacqueys, gravely 
trotting by her chair, Tis their business to prepare for her 
a present against any day of public appearance, not forgetting 
that of her own name :* in short, they are to spend all their 
time and money in her service, who rewards them accord- 
ingly (for opportunity they want none) ; but the husband is 
not to have the impudence to suppose this any other than pure 
Platonic friendship. "Tis true, they endeavor to give her a 
cecisbeo of their own choosing ; but when the lady happens 
not to be of the same taste, as that often happens, she never 
fails to bring it about to have one of her own fancy. In for- 
mer times, one beauty used to have eight or ten of these hum- 
ble admirers ; but those days of plenty and humility are no 
more : men grow more scarce and saucy ; and every lady is 
forced to content herself with one at a time. : 

You may see in this place the glorious liberty of a republic, 
or, more properly, an aristocracy, the common people being 
here as errant slaves as the French; but the old nobles pay 
little respect to the doge, who is but two years in his office, 
and whose wife, at this very time, assumes no rank abov 
another noble lady. °Tis true, the familv of Andrea Doria 





* That is, the day of the saint after whom she is called. 
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t great man, who restored them that liberty they enjoy) | hand. For my own Part, I am confined to my chamber, 
u 


have some particular privileges : when the senate found itne- | 
to put a stop to the luxury of dress, forbidding the 
i of jewels and brocades, t 4 left them at liberty to 
make what expenses they pleased. I look with great plea- 
sure on the statue of that hero, which is in the court belong- 
ing to the house of Duke Doria. This puts me in mind of 
their palaces, which I can never describe as I ought. Is it 
not enough that I say they are, most of them, the design of 
Palladio? The street called Strada Nova is perhaps the most 
beautiful line of building in the world. I must particularly 
mention the vast palaces of Durazzo ; those of the two Balbi, 
joined together by a magnificent colonnade ; that of the Im- 
periale at the village of St. Pierre d’Arena ; and another of 
the Doria. The perfection of architecture, and the utmost 
profusion of rich furniture, are to be seen here, disposed with 
the most elegant taste and lavish magnificence. But I am 
charmed with nothing so much as the recollection of pictures 
by the pencils of Raphael, Paulo Veronese, Titian, Caracci, 
Michael Angelo, Guido, and Corregio, which two I mention 
last as my pariicular favorites. I own I can find no pleasure 
in objects of horror ; and, in my opinion, the more naturally a 
cracifix is represented, the more disagreeable it is. These, 
my beloved painters, show nature, and show it in the most 
charming light. I was particularly pleased with a Lucretia 
in the house of Balbi: the expressive beauty of that face and 
bosom gives all the passion of pity and admiration that could 
be raised in the soul by the finest poem on that subject. A 
Cleopatra of the same tand deserves to be mentioned ; and I 
should say more of her, if Lucretia had not engaged my eyes. 
Here are also some inestimable ancient bustos. The church 
of St. Lawrence is built of black and white marble, where is 
kept that famous plate of a single emerald, which is not now 
permitted to be handled, since a plot, which they say was dis- 
covered, to throw it on the pavement and break it—a childish 
piece of malice, which they ascribe to the king of Sicily, to be 
revenged for their refusing to sell itto him. The church of 
the Annunciation is finely lined with marble ; the pillars are 
of red and white marble: that of St. Ambrose has been very 
much adorned by the Jesuits ; but I confess, all the churches 
appeared so mean to me, after that of Sancta Sophia, I can 
hardly do them the honor of writing down their names.—But 
hope you will own I have made good use of my time, in 
seeing so much, since ’tis not many days that we have been 
out of the quarantine, from which nobody is exempted comin, 
from the Levant. Ours, indeed, was very much shortened, 
and very agreeably passed in M. d’Avenant’s company, in 
the village of St. Pierre d’Arena, about a mile from Genva, 
in a house built by Palladio, so well designed and so nobly 
proportioned, ’twas a pleasure to walk in it. We were visit- 
ed here only by a few English, in the company of a noble Ge- 
noese, commissioned to see we did not touch one another. I 
shall stay here some days longer, and could almost wish it 
were for all my life ; but mine, I fear, is not destined to so 
mach tranquillity. Tam, &c. &c 


=~ 
To the Countess of Bristol. 
Turin, Sept. 12, O. S. 1718. 

I came in two days from Genoa, through fine roads, to this 
place. I have already seen what is showed to strangers in 
the town, which, indeed, is not worth a very particular de- 
scription ; and I have not respect enough for the holy hand- 
kerchief to speak long of it. The churches are handsome, 
and so is the king’s palace ; but I have lately seen such per- 
fection of architecture, I did not give much of my attention to 
these pieces. The town itself is fairly built, situated in a 
fine plain on the banks of the Po. At a little distance from 
it, we saw the palaces of Ia Valentin, both very agreeable 
retreats. We were lodged in the Piazza Royale, which is 
one of the noblest squares I ever saw, with a fine portico of 
white stone quite round it. We were immediately visited by 
the Chevalier , Whom you knew in England; who, 
with great civility, begged to introduce us at court, which is 
now kept at Rivoli, about a league from Turin. I went thi- 
ther yesterday, and had the honor of waiting on the queen, 
being presented to her by the first lady of honor, I found her 
majesty in a magnificent apartment, with a train of handsome 
ladies, all dressed in gowns, among whom it was easy to dis- 
tinguish the fair Princess of Carignan. The queen enter- 
tained me with a world of sweetness and affability, and seem- 
ed mistress of a great share of good sense. She did not 
forget to put me in mind of her English blood, and added, 
that she always felt in herself a particular inclination to love 
the English. Ireturned her civility, by giving her the title ofma- 
jesty as often as I could, which, perhaps, she will not have the 
comfort of hearing many months longer. The king has a great 
deal of vivacity in his eyes; and the young prince of Pied- 
mont is a very handsome young man; but the great devotion 
which this court is at present fallen into, does not permit any 
of those entertainments proper for his age. Processions and 
masses are all the magnificence in fashion here; and gal- 
lantry is so criminal, that the poor Count of , who 
was our acquaintance at London, is very seriously disgraced, 
for some small overtures he presumed to make to a maid of 
honor. I intend to set out to-morrow, and to pass those 
dreadful Alps, so much talked of. If I come to the bottom, 
you shall hear of me. Lam, &c. &c. 











To Mrs. Thistlethwayte. 
Lyons, Sept. 25, O. 8. 1718. 

I recetvep, at my arrival here, both your obliging letters, 
and also letters from many of my other friends, designed to 
Constantinople, and sent me from Marseilles hither ; our mer- 
chant there knowing we were upon our return. T am surprised 
to hear my sister Mar has left England. I suppose what [ 
wrote to her from Turin will be lost, and where to direct I 


having kept my bed, till yesterday, ever since the 17th, that 
I came to this town; where I have had so terrible a fever, I 
believed for some time that all my journeys was ended here : 
and I do not at all wonder that such fatigues as I have pass- 
ed should have such an effect. The first day’s ewe hers 
Turin to Novalesse, is through a very fine country, beauti- 
fully planted, and enriched by art and nature. The next day 
we began to ascend mount Cenis, being carried in little seats 
of twisted osiers, fixed upon poles upon men’s shoulders ; our 
chaises taken to pieces, and laid upon mules. 

The prodigious prospect of mountains covered with eter- 
nal snow—of tlouds hanging far below our feet—and of vast 
cascades tumbling down the rocks with a confused — 
would have been entertaining to me, if I had suffered less 
from the extreme cold that reigns here : but the misty rains, 
which fall perpetually, penetrated even the thick fur I was 
wrapped in; and I was half dead with cold before we got to 
the foot of the mountain, which was not till two hours after 
dark. This hill has a spacious plain on the top of it, and a 
fine lake there ; but the descent is so steep and slippery, ’tis 
surprising to see these chairmen go so steadily as they do. 
Yet I was not half so much afraid of breaking phere as I 
was of falling sick ; and the event has showed that I placed 
my fears right. 

The other mountains are now all passable for a chaise, and 
very fruitful in vines and pastures: among them is a breed of 
the finest goats in the world. Acquebellet is the last; and 
soon after we entered Pont Beauvoisin, the frontier town of 
France, whose bridge parts this kingdom and the dominions 
of Savoy. The same night we arrived late at this town, 
where I have had nothing to do but to take care of my health. 
I think myself already out of any danger, and am determined 
that the sore throat, which still remains, shall not confine me 
long. I am impatient to see the curiosities'of this famous 
city, and more impatient to continue my journey to Paris, 
from whence I hope to write you a more diverting letter than 
tis possible for me to do now, with a mind weakened by sick- 
ness, a head muddled with spleen, from a sorry inn, and a 
chamber crammed with mortifying objects of apothecaries’ 
vials and bottles, 

Lam, &e. &e. 


To Mr. Pope. 
Lyons, Sept. 28, O. S. 1718. 

I nEcrIVED yours here, and should thank you for the plea- 
sure you seem to enjoy from my return ; but fons hardly for- 
bear being angry at you for rejoicing at what displeases me 
somuch. You will think this but an odd compliment on my 
side. I'll assure you ’tis not from insensibility of the joy of 
seeing my friends ; but when I consider that [ must receive 
and pay visits, make courtesies, and assist at tea-tables, 
where i shall be half-killed with questions; and, on the other 
part, that I am a creature that cannot serve any body but 
with insignificant good wishes; and that my presence is not 
a necessary good to any one member of my native country ; 
I think I might much better have staid where ease and quiet 
made up the happiness of my indolent life. I should certain- 
ly be melancholy if I pursued this theme one line farther. I 
will rather fill the remainder of this paper with the inscri 
tions on the tables of brass that are placed on each side of the 


town-house, 
I. TABLE. 

M/ZERORUM. NOSTR::::: SII: ::::EQUI- 
DEM. PRIMAM. OMNIUM. ILLAM. COGITATIO- 
NEM. HOMINUM. QUAM. MAXIME. PRIMAM. 
OCCURSURAM. MIHI. PROVIDEO. DEPRECOR, 
NE. QUASI. NOVAM. ISTAM. REM. INTRODU- 
CI. EXHORRESCATIS. SED. ILLA. POTIUS, CO- 
GITETIS. QUAM. MULTA. IN. HAC. CIVITATE. 
NOVATA, SINT. ET. QUIDEM. STATIM. AB. 
ORIGINE, URBIS. NOSTR. IN. QUOD. FOR- 
—e RES. P. NOSTRA. DIDUC.- 

QUONDAM. REGES. HANC. TENUERE. UR- 
BEM. NE. TAMEN. DOMESTICIS. SUCCESSO- 
RIBUS. EAM. TRADERE, CONTIGIT. SUPER- 
VENERE. ALIENI. ET. QUIDAM. EXTERNI. 
UT. NUMA. ROMULO. SUCCESSERIT. EX. SA- 
BINIS. VENIENS. VICINUS. QUIDEM. SED. 
TUNC. EXTERNUS. UT. ANCO, MARCIO. PRIS- 
CUS. TARQUINIUS. PROPTER. TEMERATUM. 
SANGUINEM. QUOD. PATRE. DE. MARATO. 
CORINTHIO. NATUS. ERAT, ET. TARQUINI- 
ENSI. MATRE. GENEROSA. SED. INOPI. UT. 
QU. TALI. MARITO. NECESSE. HABUERIT. 
SUCCUMBERE. CUM. DOMI. REPE. LERETUR, 
A. GERENDIS. HONORIBUS. POSTQUAM. RO- 
MAM. MIGRAVIT. REGNUM. ADEPTUS. EST. 
HUIC, QUOQUE. ET. FILIO. NEPOTIVE. EJUS. 
NAM. ET. HOC. INTER. AUCTORES. DISCRE- 
PAT. INCRETUS. SERVIUS. TULLIUS. SI. NOS- 
TROS. SEQUIMUR, CAPTIVANATUS. OCRE- 
SIA, SI. TUSCOS. COELI. QUANDAM. VIVEN- 
NE. SODALIS. FIDELISSIMUS. OMNISQUE. 
EJUS. CASUS. COMES. POSTQUAM. VARIA. 
FORTUNA. EXACTUS. CUM. OMNIBUS. RELI- 
QUIS. COELIANI.EXERCITUS. ETRURIA. EX- 


| CESSIT. MONTEM. COELIUM. OCCUPAVIT. 
| ET. A. DUCE. SUO. COELIO. ITA. APPELLITA- 


know not, having no account of her affairs from her own | 
oe 
‘ 


TUS. MUTATOQUE. NOMINE. NAM. TUSCE, 
MASTARNA. EI. NOMEN. ERAT. ITA. APPEL- 
LATUS. EST. UT. DIXI. ET, REGNUM. SUMMA, 
CUM. REIP. UTILITATE, OBTINUIT. DEINDE. 
POSTQUAM. TARQUINI. SUPERBI. MORES. IN- 
VISI. CIVITATI. NOSTRA. ESSE. COEPER- 
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PERTZSUM. EST. MENTES,. REGNI. ET. AD. 
CONSULES. ANNUOS. MAGISTRATUS. AD- 
MINISTRATIO, REIP. TRANSLATA. EST. 
QUID. NUNC. COMMEMOREM. DICTATURZ. 
HOC, IPSO, CONSULARI. IMPERIUM. VALEN- 
TIUS. REPERTEM. APUD. MAJORES. NOS. 
TROS, QUO, IN, ASPERIORIBUS. BELLIS. AUT. 
IN. CIVILI. MOTU. DIFFICILIORI. UTEREN. 
TUR, AUT. IN. AUXILIUM. PLEBIS. CREATOS. 
TRIBUNOS. PLEBEI. QUID. A. CONSULIBUS. 
AD. DECEMVIROS. TRANSLATUM. IMPERI- 
UM. SOLUTOQUE., POSTKA. DECEMVIRALI. 
REGNO. AD. CONSULES. RURSUS. REDITUM. 


LARE,. IMPERIUM. TRIBUNOSQUE, MILITUM. 
CONSULARI. IMPERIO. APPELLATUS. QUI. 
SENI. ET. OCTONI. CREARENTUR. QUID. 
COMMUNICATOS, POSTREMO. CUM. PLEBE. 
HONORES. NON. IMPERI. SOLUM. SED. SA- 
CERDOTORUM. QUOQUE, JAMSI. NARREM. 
BELLA. A. QUIBUS. COEPERINT. MAJORES. 
NOSTRI. ET. QUO, PROCESSERIMUS. VERE- 
RO, NE.NIMIO, INSOLENTIOR. ESSE. VIDEAR. 
ET. QUAESISSE. JACTATIONEM. GLORLE, 
PROLATI. IMPERI. ULTRA, OCEANUM. SED, 
ILLO. C. PORIUS. REVERTAR. CIVITATEM. ~— 


Il. TABLE. 
::s: 3: 3.8 @AMER 33 2.9) 3 
: NOVO : : : DIVUS : AUG: : : NO: 
LUS. ET. PATRUUS. TI. CASSAR. OMNEM. FLO- 
REM. UBIQUE. COLONIARUM. AC. MUNICI- 
PIORUM. BONORUM. SCILICET. VIRORUM. 
ET. LOCUPLETIUM. IN. HAC, CURIA. ESSE. 
VOLUIT. QUID. ERGO. NON. ITALICUS. SE- 
NATOR. PROVINCIALI. POTIOR. EST. JAM. 
VOBIS. CUM. HANC. PARTEM. CENSURZE. 
MEZ. APPROBARE. COEPERO, QUID. DE. EA. 
RE. SENTIAM. REBUS. OSTENDAM. SED. NE. 
PROVINCIALES. QUIDEM. SI. MODO. ORNARE. 
CURIAM. POTERINT. REJICIENDOS. PUTO. 

ORNATISSIMA. ECCE.COLONIA. VALENTIS- 
SIMAQUE. RIENNENSIUM. QUAM. LONGO. 
JAM. TEMPORE. SENATORES. HUIC, CURLE. 
CONFERT. EX. QUA. COLONIA. INTER, PAU- 
COS. EQUESTRIS. ORDINIS. ORNAMENTUM. 
L. RESTINUM. FAMILIARISSIME. DILIGO. ET. 
HODIEQUE. IN. REBUS. MEIS. DETINEO. CU- 
JUS. LIBERI. FRUANTUR. QUEZSO. PRIMO. 
SACERDOTIORUM. GRADU. POST. MODO.CUM. 
ANNIS. PROMOTURI. DIGNITATIS. SUZ. IN- 
CREMENTA. UT. DIRUM. NOMEN. LATRONIS. 
TACEAM. ET. ODI. ILLUD. PALESTRICUM. 
PRODIGUUM. QUOD. ANTE. IN. DOMUM. UCON- 
SULATUM. INTULIT. QUAM. COLONIA. SUA. 
SOLIDUM. CIVITATIS. ROMAN. BENEFI- 
CIUM. CONSECUTA. EST. IDEM. DE. FRATRE., 
EJUS. POSSUM. DICERE. MISERABILI. QUI- 
DEM. INDIGNISSIMOQUE. HOC. CASU. UT. VO- 
BIS. UTILIS. SENATOR, ESSE. NON. POSSIT. 

TEMPUS. EST. JAM. TI. C22SAR. GERMA- 
NICE. DETEGERE. TE. PATRIBUS. CONSCRIP- 
TIS.QUO. TENDAT. ORATIO. TUA. JAM. ENIM. 
AD. EXTREMOS. FINES. GALLLE. NARBO- 
NENSIS. VENISTI. 

TOT. ECCE, INSIGNES. JUVENES. QUOT. IN- 
TUEOR. NON. MAGIS. SUNT. POENITENDI. 
SENATORIB. QUAM. POENITET. PERSICUM. 
NOBILISSIMUM. VIRUM. AMICUM. MEUM. IN- 
TER. IMAGINES. MAJORUM. SUORUM, ALLO. 
ROGICI. NOMEN. LEGERE. QUOD. SI. HEC. 
ITA. ESSE. CONSENTI. IS. QUID. ULTRA. DE- 
SIDERATIS. QUAM. UT. VOBIS. DIGITO. DE- 
MONSTREM. SOLUM. IPSUM. ULTRA. FINES. 
PROVINCIZ. NARBONENSIS. JAM. VOBIS. SE- 
NATORES. MITTERE. QUANDO. EX. LUGDU- 
NO. HABERE. NOS. NOSTRI. ORDINIS. VIROS. 
NON. POENITET. TIMIDE. QUIDEM. P. C. 
EGRESSUS. ADSUETOS. FAMILIARESQUE. 
VOBIS. PROVINCIARUM. TERMINOS. SUM. 
SED. DESTRICTE. JAM. COMATZE. GALLI. 
CAUSA. AGENDA. EST. IN. QUA. SI. QUIS. HOC. 
INTUETUR. QUOD. BELLO. PER. DECEM. AN- 
NOS. EXERCUERUNT. DIVOM. JULIUM. IDEM. 
OPPONAT. CENTUM. ANNORUM. IMMOBI- 
LEM. FIDEM. OBSEQUIUMQUE. MULTIS. TRI- 
PIDIS. REBUS. NOSTRIS. PLUSQUAM. EXPER- 
TUM. ILLJ. PATRI. MEO. DRUSO. GERMA- 
NIUM. SUBIGENTI. TUTAM. QUIETE. SUA. 
SECURAMQUE. A. TERGO. PACEM. PRESTI- 
TERUNT. ET. QUIDEM. CUM. AD. CENSUS. 
NOVO. TUM. OPERE. ET. IN. ADSUETO. GAL- 
LIS. AD. BELLUM. AVOCATUS. ESSET. 
QUOD. OPUS. QUAM. ARDUUM. SIT. NOBIS. 
NUNC. CUM. MAXIME. QUAMVIS. NIHIL. UL- 
TRA. QUAM. UT. PUBLICE. NOTZ. SINT. FA- 
CULTATES. NOSTRA. EXQUIRATUR. NIMIS. 
MAGNO. EXPERIMENTO. COGNOSCIMUS. 

I was also showed, without the gate of St. Justinus, some 
remains of a Roman aqueduct ; and behind the monastery of 
St. Mary, there are the ruins of the imperial palace where 
the emperor Claudius was born, and where Severus lived. 
The great cathedral of St. John is a good Gothic building, 
and its clock much admired by the Germans. In one of the 
most conspicuous parts of the town is the late king’s statue 
set up, trampling upon mankind. I cannot forbear saying 





UNT. QUA. IPSIUS. FILIORUM. EJUS. NEMPE., | one word here of French statues (for I never intend to men 
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tion any more of them), with their gilded full-bottomed wigs, j 


If their king had intended to express, in one image, igno- 
rance, ill taste, and vanity, his sculptors could have made no 
other figure so proper for that purpose as this statue, which 
represents the odd mixture of an old beau, who had a mind 
to be a hero, with a bushel of curled hair on his head, and a 
gilt truncheon in his hand. The French have been so volu- 
rainous on the history of this town, I need say nothing of it. 
The houses are tolerably well built, and the Belle Cour well 
planted, from whence is seen the celebrated joining of the 
Saone and Rhone. 


*Ubi Rhodanus ingens amne prerapido fluit 
Ararque dubitans quo suos fluctus agat.’ 


I have had time to see every thing with great leisure, having 
been confined several days to this town by a swelling in my 
throat, the remains 0 a fever, occasioned by a cold I got in 
the damps of the Alps. The doctors here threaten me with 
all sorts of distempers, if I dare to leave them; but I, that 
know the obstinacy of it, think it just as possible to continue 
my way to Paris with it, as to go about the streets of Lyons; 
and am determined to pursue my journey to-morrow, in spite 
of doctors, apothecaries, and sore throats. 

When you see Lady Rich, tell her I have received her 
letter, vot | will answer it from Paris, believing that the place 


that she would most willingly hear of. 


Lam, &c. &c. 


To Lady Rich, 
Paris, Oct. 10, O. S. 1718, 
I cannor give my dear Lady Rich a better proof of the 
pleasure I have in writing to her, than choosing to do it in 
this seat of various amusements, where I am accablé-ed with 
visits, and those so full of vivacity and compliments, that ’tis 
full a enough to hearken, whether one answers or 
not. The French ambassadress at Constantinople has a 
very considerable and numerous family here, who all come 
to see me, and are never weary of making inquiries. The 
air of Paris hasalready hada good effect upon me ; for I was 
never in better health, though I have been extremely ill all 
the road from Lyons to this place. You may judge how 
agreeable the journey has been to me, which did not want 
that addition to make me dislike it. I think nothing so terri- 
ble as objects of misery, except one had the godlike attribute 
of being capable to redress them; and all the country villages 
of France show nothing else. While the post-horses are 
changed, the whole town comes out to beg, with such mise- 
rable starved faces, and thin tattered clothes, they need no 
other eloquence to persuade one of the wretchedness of their 
condition. This is all the French magnificence till you come 
to Fontainebleau, when you are showed one thousand five 
hundred rooms in the king’s hunting-palace. The apart- 
ments of the royal family are very large, and richly gilt ; but 
I saw nothing in the architecture or painting worth remem- 
bering. The long gallery, built by Henry IV. has prospects 
of all the king’s houses, Its walls are designed after the 
taste of those times, but appear now very mean. The park 
is, indeed, finely wooded and watered, the trees well grown 
and planted, and in the fish-ponds are kept tame carp, said 
to be, some of them, eighty years of age. The late king 
passed some months every year at this seat; and all the rocks 
round it, by the pious sentences inscribed on them, show the 
devotion in fashion at his court, which I believe died with 
him ; at least, I see no exterior marks of it at Paris, where 
all — thoughts seem to be on present diversion. 
he fair of St. Lawrence is now in season. You may be 
sure I have been carried thither, and think it much better dis- 
posed than ours of Bartholomew. The shops being all set 
in rows so regularly and well lighted, they made up a very 
agreeable spectacle. But I was not at all satisfied with the 
grossierté of their harlequin, no more than with their music 
at the opera, which was abominably grating, after being used 
to that of Italy. Their house is a booth, compared to that 
of the Haymarket, and the playhouse not so neat as that of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields; but then it must be owned, to their 
praise, their tragedians are much beyond any of ours. I 
should hardly allow Mrs, O——d a better place than to be 
confidante to La . I have seen the tragedy of Ba- 
jazet so well represented, that I think our best actors can be 
only said to speak, but these to feel ; and ’tis certainly in- 
finitely more ey | to see a man appear unhappy, than to 
hear him say that he is so, with a jolly face, and a stupid 
smirk in his countenance.—Apropos of countenances, I must 
tell you something of the French ladies; I have seen all the 
beauties, and such —— (I can’t help making use of the 
coarse word) nauseous creatures! so fantastically absurd in 
their dress! so monstrously unnatural in their paints! their 
hair cut short, and curled round their faces, and so loaded 
with powder, that it makes it look like white wool; and on 
their cheeks to their chins, unmercifully laid on a shining red 
japan, that glistens in a most flaming manner, so that they 
seem to have no resemblance to human faces. I am apt to 
believe, that they took the first hint of their dress from a fair 
sheep newly ruddled. ’Tis with pleasure I recollect my dear 
poe countrywomen: and iff was writing to any body else, 
should say that these grotesque daubers give me still a high- 
er esteem of the oie charms of my dear Lady Rich’s au- 
burn hair, and the lively colors of her unsullied complexion. 
Tam, &c. &c. 
_P. S. [have met the Abbe here, who desires me to make 
his compliments to you. 











To Mr. T: " 

Paris, Oct. 16, O. S. 1718. 
You see I’m just to my word, in writing to you from Pa- 
ris, where I was very much surprised to meet my sister ;* I 





* TheC ountess of Mar. 





need not add, very much pleased. She as little expected to 
see me as Ther having not received my late letters); and 
this meeting would shine under the hand of De Scuderie ; 
but { shall not imitate his style so far as to tell you how 
often we embraced ; how she inquired by what odd chance I 
returned from Constantinople ; and I answered her by ask- 
ing what adventure brought her to Paris. To shorten the 
story, all questions and answers, and exclamations, and com- 
pliments, being over, we agreed upon running about togeth- 
er, and have seen Versailles, Trianon, Marli, and St. Cloud. 
We had an order for the water to play for our diversion, and 
I was followed thither by all the ‘English at Paris. I own 
Versailles appeared to me rather vast than beautiful ; and 
after having seen the exact proportions of the Italian build- 
ings, I thought the irregularity of it shocking. 

he king’s cabinet of antiques and medals is, indeed, very 
richly furnished. Among that collection none pleased so 
well as the apotheosis of Germanicus, on a large agate, which 
is one of the most delicate pieces of the kind that { remem- 
ber to have seen. I observed some ancient statues of great 
value. But the nauseous flattery and tawdry pencil of Le 
Brun, are equally disgusting in the gallery. I will not pre- 
tend to describe to you the great apartment, the vast variet 
of fountains, the theatre, the grove of Esop’s fables, &c. all 
which you may read — amply particularized in some of 
the French authors that have been paid for these descrip- 
tions. Trianon, in its littleness, pleased me better that Ver- 
sailles; Marli, better than either of them; and St. Cloud, 
best of all ; having the advantage of the Seine running at the 
bottom of the gardens, the geat cascade, &c. You may 
find information in the aforesaid books, if you have any cu- 
riosity to know the exact number of the statues, and how 
many feet they cast up the water. 

We saw the king’s pictures in the magnificent house of 
the Duke d’Antin, who has the care of preserving them till his 
majesty is of age. There are not many, butyof the best 
hands. I looked with great pleasure on the archangel of 
Raphael, where the sentiments of superior beings are as well 
expressed as in Milton, You won’t forgive me if I say no- 
thing of the Thuilleries, much finer than our Mall ; and the 
Cour, more agreeable than our Hyde-park, the high trees 
giving shade in the hottest season. At the Louvre I had 
the opportunity of seeing the king, accompanied by the duke- 
regent. He is tall and well shaped, but has not the air of 
holding the crown so many years as his grandfather. And 
now I am speaking of the court, I must say I saw nothing in 
France that delighted me so much as to see an Englishman 
(at least a Briton) absolute at Paris; I mean Mr. Law,* 
who treats their dukes and peers extremely de haut en bas, 
and is treated by them with the utmost submission and re- 
spect.—Poor souls !—T his reflection on their abject slave- 
ry puts me in mind of the Place des Victoires ; but I will not 
take up your time and my own with such descriptions, which 
are too numerous, 

In general, I think Paris has the advantage of London, in 
the neat pavement of the streets, and the regular lighting of 
them at nights, and in the proportion of the streets, the 
houses being all built of stone ; and most of those belonging 
to people of quality, being beautified by gardens. But we 
certainly may boast of a town very near twice as large: and 
when I have said that, I know nothing else we surpass it in. 
I shall not continue here long; if you have any thing to com- 
mand me during my short stay, write soon, and I shall take 
pleasure in obeying you. am, &c. &c. 





To the Abbe . 


Dover, Oct. 31, O. S. 1718. 

I am willing to take your word for it, that I shall reall 
oblige you, by letting you know, as soon as possible, my safe 
passage over the water. I arrived this morning at Dover, 
after being tossed a whole night in the packet-boat, in so 
violent a manner, that the master, idering the weakne 
of his vessel, thought it proper to remove ‘the mail, and give 
us notice of the danger. We called a little fishing boat, which 
could hardly make up to us; while all the people on board 
us were crying to Heaven. It is hard to imagine one’s self 
in a scene of greater horror than on such an occasion ; and 

et, shall I own it to you? though I was not at all willing to 
be drowned, I could not forbear being entertained at the 
double distress of a fellow-passenger, She was an English 
lady that I had met at Calais, who desired me to let her go 
over with me in my cabin, She had bought a fine point- 
head, which she was contriving to conceal from the custom- 
house officers. When the wind grew high, and our little 
vessel cracked, she fell very heartily to her prayers, and 
thought wholly of her soul, “When it seemed to abate, she 
returned to the worldly care of her head-dress, and addressed 
herself to me—— Dear madam, will you take care of this 
point? if it should be lost!——Ah, Lord, we shall all be 
lost!——Lard, have mercy on my soul !———Pray, madam, 
take care of this head-dress.’ This easy transition from her 
soul to her head-dress, and the alternate agonies that both 
gave her, made it hard to determine which she thought of 
greatest value. But, however, the scene was not so divert- 
ing, but I was glad to get rid of it, and be thrown into the 
little boat, though with some hazard of breaking my neck. It 
brought me safe hither ; and I cannot help looking with par- 
tial eyes on my native land. That partiality was certain! 
given us by nature, to prevent rambling, the effect of an ambi- 
tious thirst after knowledge, which we are not formed to en- 
joy. All we get by it, is a fruitless desire of mixing the 
different pleasures and eonveniences which are given to the 
different parts of the world, and cannot meet in any one of 











* Mr. Law was the projector of the Mississippi scheme, and 
colonization of Louisiana, similar in its plan and event to our 





South Sea. 





them. After having read all that is to be found in the lane 

ages I am mistress of, and having decayed my sight by 
midnight studies, I envy the easy peace of mind of a ruddy 
milk-maid, who, undisturbed by doubt, hears the sermon 
with humility every Sunday, not having confounded the sen 
timents of natural duty in her head by the vain inquiries of 
the schools, who may be more learned, yet, after all, must 
remain as ignorant. And, after having seen part of Asia 
and Africa, and almost made the tour of Europe, I think the 
honest English squire more happy, who verily believes the 
Greek wines less delicious than March beer ; that the Afri- 
can fruits have not so fine a flavor as golden-pippins; that 
the beca figuas of Italy are not so well tasted as a rump of 
beef; and that, in short, there is no perfect . Py of this 
life out of old England. I pray God ¥ may think so for the 
rest of my life; and, since I must be contented with our 
scanty allowance of day-light, that I may forget the enliven. 
ing sun of Constantinople. am, &c. &c. 


To Lady M. W. Montagu. 
Mapay, 

My lord says, in reading your most ingenious descriptions, 
he observed that your ladyship had the art of making com 
mon circumstances a wales as the lady’s care of her lace 
in the storm, &c. You have also made learned things in- 
structive, as the copy of the Greek inscription, the which my 
lord desires that your ladyship will be pleased to send him 
again by the bearer, that he may better understand it than 
by one he has; care will be taken to return it safe again. 

hough this is my lord’s letter, yet I must beg leave to add 
to it that I am, with unfeigned esteem, your ladyship’s 
Most obedient humble servant, 

M. PEMBROKE,* 


» To Lady M. W. Montagu. 
Mapam, 

My Lord Pembroke agrees with your ladyship, that it is a 
great surprise to him to know you are the person that copied 
the inscription, but at the same time desires I will assure 
you, that it is the most agreeable one he ever met with; and 
if you will give him leave, with the utmost pleasure, will 
wait on you this evening, betwixt six and seven o’clock ; and 
though I know nothing of inscriptions, yet I cannot deny my- 
self the satisfaction of going with him to the most agreeable 
conversation in the world, there being no one more sensible 
of your merit than your ladyship’s 

Most obedient humble servant, 
M. PEMBROKE. 


Friday evening. 


Mr. Pope to Lady M. W. inne. 
Mapa, eptember 1. 

I nave been (what I never was till now) in debt to you 
for a letter some weeks, I was informed you were at sea, 
and that ’twas tono purpose to write till some news had been 
heard of your arriving somewhere or other. Besides, I have 
had a second dangerous illness, from which I was more dili- 

ent to be recovered than from the first, having now some 

opes of seeing you again. If you make any tour in Italy, 
I shall not easily forgive you for not acquainting me soon 
enough to have met you there, I am very certain can never 
be palite unless I travel with you: and it is never to be ree 
paired the loss that Homer has sustained, for want of m 
translating him in Asia. You will come hither full of crit- 
cisms against a man who wanted nothing to be in the right 
but to have kept your company ; you have no way of making 
me amends, but by continuing an Asiatic when you return to 
me, whatever English airs you may put on to other people. 

I prodigiously long for your sonnets, your remarks, your 
oriental learning ;—but I long for nothing so much as your 
oriental self, You must of necessity be advanced so far back 
into true nature and simplicity of manners, by these three 
years’ residence in the East, that I shall look upon you as 
so many years younger than you was, so much nearer inno- 
cence (that is, Jruthy and infancy (that is, openness). I ex- 
pect to see your soul as much thinner dressed as your body ; 
and that you have left off, as unwieldy and cumbersome, a 
ous many European habits. Without offence to your mo- 

lesty be it spoken, I have a burning desire to see your soul 
stark naked, for I am confident ’tis the prettiest kind of white 
soul in the universe.—But I forget whom I am talking to: 
you may possibly by this time believe, according to the Pro- 
phet, that you have none; if so, show me that which comes 
next to asoul; you may easily put it upom a peor ignorant 
Christian for a soul, and please him as well with it ;—I mean 
your heart ;—Mahomet, [ think, allows you hearts ; which 
(together with fine eyes and other agreeable equivalents) are 
worth all the souls on this side of the world. But if F must 
be content with seeing your body only, God send it come 

uickly ; I honor it more than the diamond:casket that held 

omer’s Iliads; for, in the very twinkling of one eye of it 
there is more wit, and in the very dimple of one cheek of it 
there is more meaning, than all the souls that ever were casu- 
ally put into women since men had the making of them. 

{oh a mind to fill the rest of this paper with an accident 
that happened just under my eyes, and has made a great im- 
pression upon me, I have just passed part of this summer 
at an old romantic seat of my Lord Harcourt’s, which he lent 
me.t It overlooks a common-field, where, under the shade 
of a haycock, sat two lovers, as constant as ever were found 
in romance, beneath a spreading beech. The name of the 
one Ls it sound as it will) was John Hughes, of the other 
Sarah Drew. John was a well-set man about five-and- 





* Mary Howe, sister of Scrope Lord Viscount Howe, lady ot 
the bedchamber to Queen Caroline,was the third wife of Thomas 
Ear! of Pembroke. . 

¢ At Stanton-Harcourt, in Oxfordshire. 
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twenty, Sarah a brown woman of eighteen. John had for 
several months borne the labor of the day in the same field 
with Sarah: when she milked, it was his morning and even- 
ing charge to bring the cows to her pail. Their love was 
the talk, but not the scandal, of the whole neighborhood ; for 
all they aimed at was the blameless possession of each other 
in marriage. It was but this very morning that he had ob- 
tained her parent’s consent, and it was but till the next week 
that they were to wait to be happy. Perhaps this very day, 
in the intervals of their work, they were talking of their wed- 
ding clothes; and John was now matching several kinds of 
pies and field-flowers to her complexion, to make her a 

present of knots for the day. While they were thus employ- 
ed (it was on the last of July), a terrible storm of thunder 
and lightning arose, and drove the laborers to what shelter 
the trees or hedges afforded. Sarah, frightened and out of 
breath, sunk on a haycock, and John (who never separated 
from her) sat by her side, “re raked two or three heaps 
together to secure her. Immediately there was heard so 
loud a crack as if Heaven had burst asunder. The laborers, 
all solicitous for each other’s safety, called to one another: 
those that were nearest our lovers, hearing no answer, stept 
to the place where they lay: they first saw a little smoke, 
and after, this faithful pair;—John, with one arm about his 
Sarah’s neck, and the other held over her face, as if toscreen 
her from the ant They were struck dead, and already 
grown stiff and cold in this tender posture. There was no 
mark of discoloring on their bodies, only that Sarah’s eye- 
brow was a little singed, and a small spot between her breasts. 
They were buried the next day in one grave, in the parish of 
Stanton-Harcourt, in Oxfordshire ; where my Lord Harcourt, 
at my request has erected a monument over them. Of the 
following epitaphs which I made, the critics have chosen the 
godly one: I like neither, but wish you had been in England 
to have done this office better; I think twas what you could 
aot have refused me on so moving an occasion. 

When Eastern lovers feed the fun’ral fire, 

On the same = their faithful fair expire ; 

Here pitying Heav’n that virtue mutual found, 

And blasted both, that it might neither wound. 

Hearts so sincere th’ Almighty saw well pleas’d, 

Sent his own lightning, and the victims seiz’d. 


1. 
Think not, by rig’rous op ncay seiz’d, 
A pair so faithful could expire ; 
Victims so pure Heav’n saw well pleased, 
And snatch’d them in celestial fire 


Live well, and fear no sudden fate ; 
hen God calls virtue to the grave, 
Alike °tis justice, soon or late, 
Mercy alike to kill or save. 
Virtue unmov’d can hear the call, 
And face the flash that melts the ball. 

Upon the whole, I can’t think these people unhappy. The 
greatest happiness, next to living as they would have done, 
was to die as = did. The greatest honor people of this 
low degree could have was to be remembered on a little monu- 
ment; unless you will = them another—that of being hon- 
ored with a tear from the finest eyes in the world. I know 
you have tenderness ; you must have it; it is the very ema- 
nation of good sense and virtue ; the finest minds, like the 
finest metals, dissolve the easiest. 

But when you are reflecting upon objects of pity, pray do 
not forget one who had no sooner found out an object of the 
highest esteem, than he was separated from it ; and who is 
so very unhappy as not to be ibl lation from 
others, by being so miserably in the right as to think other 
women what they really are. Such an one can’t but be des- 

rately fond of any creature that is quite different from these. 

f the Circassiba be utterly void of such honor as these have, 
and such virtue as these boast of, I am content. I have de- 
tested the sound of honest woman and loving spouse, ever 
since I heard the pretty name of Odaliche. 
Dear madam, I am for ever 
Your, &e, 

My most humble services to Mr. Wortley. Pray let me 
hear from you soon, though I shall very soon write again. I 
am confident half our letters are lost. 








To Mr. Pope. 
Dover, Nov. 1, O. S. 1718, 

T Have this minute received a letter of yours sent me 
from Paris. I believe and hope I shall very soon see both 
you and Mr. Congreve ; but as [ am here in an inn, where 
we stay to regulate our march to London, bag and baggage, 
I shall employ some of my leisure time in answering that part 
of a that seems tu require an answer. 

must applaud your good-nature, in supposing that your 

toral lovers (vulgarly called hay-makers) would have 
lived in everlasting joy and harmony, if the lightning had not 
interrupted their scheme of happiness. I see no reason to 
imagine, that John Hughes and Sarah Drew were either 
wiser or more virtuous than their neighbors. That a well-set 
man of twenty-five should have a fancy to marry a brown 
woman of eighteen, is nothing marvellous; and I cannot 
help thinking, that, had they married, their lives would have 
sed in the common track with their fellow-parishioners. 
s endeavoring to shield her from a storm was a natural 
action, and what he would have certainly done for his horse, 
if he had been in the same situation. Neither am I of opi- 
nion, that their sudden death was the reward of their mutual 
virtue. You know the Jews were reproved for thinking a 
village — by fire more wicked than those that had 
escaped the thunder. Time and chance happen to all men. 
Since you desire me to try my skill in an epitaph, I think the 
following lines perhaps more just, though not so poetical as 
yours, 





Here lie John Hughes and Sarah Drew ; 
Perhaps you’ll say what’s that to you? 
Believe me, friend, much may be said 
On this poor couple that are dead. 

On Sunday next should they have married ; 
But see how oddly things are carried ! 

On Thursday last it rain’d and lighten’d ; 
These tender lovers, sadly frighten’d, 
Shelter’d beneath the codking hay, 

In hopes to pass the time away ; 

But the bold thunder found them out 
(Commission’d for that end no doubt), 
And seizing on their trembling breath, 
Consign’d them to the shades of death. 
Who knows if *twas not kindly done ? 
For had they seen the next year’s sun, 

A beaten wile and cuckold swain 

Had jointly curs’d the marriage chain: 
Now they are happy in their doom, 

For Pope has wrote upon their tomb. 


I confess these sentiments are not altogether so heroic as 
ours ; but I hope you will forgive them in favor of the two 
ast lines. You see how much I esteem the honor you have 
done them; though I am not very impatient to the 
same, and rather continue to be your stupid living humble 
servant, than be celebrated by all the pens in Europe. 
I would write to Congreve, but suppose you will read this 
to him, if he inquires after me. 


LETTERS TO THE COUNTESS OF MAR. 


To the Countess of Mar. 
Twickenham, 1720. 

I nave had no answer, dear sister, to a long letter that I 
writ you a month ago; however, I shall continue letting you 
know (de tems en tems) what passes in this corner of the 
world till you tell me ’tis disagreeable. I shall say little of 
the death of our great minister, because the papers say so 
much.* I suppose that the same faithful historians give you 
regular accounts of the growth and spreading of the inocula- 
tion for the small-pox, which is become almost a general 
practice, attended with great success. I spend my time in 
a small snug set of dear intimates, and go very little into the 
grande monde, which has always had my hearty contempt. I 
see sometimes Mr. Congreve, and very seldom Mr. Pope, 
who continues to embellish his house at Twickenham, “He 
has made a subterranean grotto, which he has furnished with 
looking-glasses, and they tell me it has a very Py effect. I 
here send you some verses addressed to Mr. Gay, who wrote 
him a congratulary letter on the finishing his house: I stifled 
them here, and I beg they may die the same death at Paris, 
and never go farther than your closet : 


* Ah, friend, ‘tis true—this truth you lovers know—— 
In vain my structures rise, my gardens grow, 

In vain fair Thames reflects the double scenes 
Of hanging mountains and of sloping greens ; 
Joy lives not here ; to happier seats it flies, 

And only dwells where Wortley casts her eyes. 
What are the gay parterre, the chequer’d shade, 
The morning bow’r, the ev’ning colonnade, 
But soft recesses of uneasy minds, 

To sigh unheard in, to the passing winds ; 

So the struck deer in some sequester’d part 
Lies down to die, the arrow in his heart; 

He, stretch’d unseen in coverts hid from day, 
Bleeds drop by drop, and pants his life away.’t 


My paper is done, and I beg you will send my lute-string 
of what color you please. 


To the Countess of Mar. 
DEAR SISTER, Twickenham, 1721. 

My eves are very bad to-day, from having been such a 
beast to sit up late last night ; however, I will write to inquire 
after your health, though at the expense of my own. J forgot 
whether I told you Lord Dorchester} and our sister Caroline 
have been inoculated, and are perfectly well after it. I saw 
her grace the Duchess of Kingston yesterday, who told me 
that she heard from you the last post, and that you have been 
ill, but are recovered. My father is going to the bath, Sir 
William Wyndham is dying, Lady Darlington and Lady 
Mohun are packing up for the next world, and the rest of our 
acquaintance playing the fool in this a Pordinaire. aaa Se 
rest, a very odd whim has entered the little head of Mrs. 
Murray ; % you know that she won’t visit me this winter ? 
I, according to the usual integrity of my heart, and simplici- 
ty of my manners, with great nazvete, desired to explain with 
her on the subject, and she answered that she was convinced 
that I had made the ballad upon her, and was resolved never 
to speak to me again. I answered (which was true) that I 
utterly defied her to have any one single proof of my mak- 
ing it, without being able to get any thing from her, but repe- 
titions that she knew it. I cannot suppose that any thing you 
have said should occasion this rupture, and the reputation of 
a quarrel is always so ridiculous on both sides, that you 
would oblige me in mentioning it to her, for ’tis now at that 
pretty pass, she won't curtesy to me wherever she meets 
me, which is superlatively silly (if she really knew it), after 
a suspension of resentment for two years together. ‘To turn 
the discourse on something more amusing, we had a mas- 
querade last night, where I did not fail to trifle away a few 
hours agreeably enough, and fell into company with a quite 
new man, that is, a great deal of wit, joined to a diabolical 





* James Craggs, esq. secretary of state, died February 25, 
1720, aged 35. : 

+ In Pope’s works, tho last eight lines only are published asa 
fragment. After his quarre! with Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
he disingenuously supp J the compl conveyed in the 
preceding. * 

t Afterwards the late Duke of Kingston. 





person ; ’tis my Lord ——e, whom ’tis impossible to love, 
and impossible not to be entertained with ; that species are 
the most innocent ee eS 

lass.— Dear 





plaisir. I wish all mankind were of the same c’ 
sister, I would give the world to converse with you; but, 
helas! the sea is between us. 

To the Countess of Mar. 


Twickenham, 1721. 

I wave already writ to you so many letters, dear sister, 
that if I thought you had silently received them all, 1 don’t 
know whether I should trouble you with any more ; but [ 
flatter myself, that they have most of them miscarried ; I had 
rather have my labors lost, than accuse you of unkindness. I 
send this by my Lady Lansdown,* who I will have no 
curiosity to open my letter, since she will find in it, that I 
never found any thing so miserably altered in my life : [ real- 
ly did not know her : 

So must the fairest face appear, 

When youth and years are flown; 
_ Sosinks the pride of the parterre, 

When something over-blown. 

My daughter makes such a noise in the room, ’tis impossi- 
ble to go on in this heroic style. I hope yours is in great 
bloom of beauty. I fancy to myself we shall have the plea- 
sure of seeing them co-toasts of the next age. I don’t at all 
doubt but they will outshine all the little Auroras of this, for 
there never was such a parcel of ugly girls as reign at pre- 
sent. In recompense they are very kind, and the men very 
merciful, and content in this dearth of charms with the poor- 
est stuff in the world. This you’d believe, had I but time to 
tell ae the tender loves of Lord Romney and Lady Carmi- 
chill ; they are so fond, it does one’s heart good to sce them. 
There are some other Foss of scandal not unentertaining, 
particularly the Earl of S****r, and M. H*****, who, be- 
ing your acquaintance, I thought would be some comfort to 

ou. The town improves daily, all people seem to make the 
st of the talent God has given ’em. 

The race of ——— Thanets, and Suffolks, are utter- 
p be mge and every thing appears with that edifying plain 

ealing, that I may say, in the words of the Psalmist, there 
is ob 2 in — aaiain . 
ave already thanked you for my night-gown, but ’tis so 
pretty it will bear being twhee thanked for. we 
.W.M. 


To the Countess of Mar. 
Twickenham, 1721. 

I cannor help being very sorry, for your sake, to hear that 
you persist in your design of retiring ; though as to my own 
part, I have no view of conversing with you where you now 
are, and ninety leagues are but a small addition to the dis- 
tance between us. London was never so gay as at present; 
but I don’t know how, I would fain be ten years younger ; I 
love flattery so well, 1 would fain have some circumstances 
of probability added to it, that I might swallow it with com- 
fort. The reigning duchess of Marlborought has entertained 
the town with concerts of Bononcini’s composition very often : 
but she and I are not in that degree of friendship to have me 
often invited. Various are the persecutions I have endured 
this winter, in all which [ remain neuter, and shall certainly 

to heaven from the passive meekness of my temper. Ma- 
Some Vilette has been the favorite of the town, and by a na- 
tural transition is grown the aversion: she has now nobod 
attached to her suite but that vivacious Lord Bathurst,} with 
whom I have been well and ill ten times within two months. 
The Duchess of Kingston§ is preparing for the Bath. I live 
in a sort of solitude, that wants very little of being what I 
would have it. Lady J. Wharton is to be ied to Mr, 
Holt, which I am sorry for, to see a young woman, whom I 
really think one of the most agreeable girls upon earth, so 
vilely misplaced. But where are people matched? I sup- 
pose we shall all come right in heaven as in a country-dance ; 
the hands are strangely given and taken whilst they are in 
motion, and at last all meet their partners when the jig is 
done. I am ever affectionatel ra 


To the Countess of Mar. 
u , 1721. 


I po verily believe, my dear sister, that this is the twelfth 
if not the thirteenth letter I have written since I had the plea- 
sure of hearing from you. [It is an uncomfortable thing to 
have precious time spent, and one’s wit neglected in this 
manner. Sometimes I think you are fallen mto that utter in- 
difference for all things on this side the water, that you have 
no more curiosity for the affairs of London than for those of 
Pekin ; and, if that be the case, ’tis downright i i 
to trouble you with news. But I cannot cast off the affec- 
tionate concern I have for you, and consequently must A 
you in mind of me whenever I have any opportunity. The 
hearer of this epistle is our cousin; his Srckdon-beet last 
birth-day made many a pretty gentleman’s heart ache with 
envy, and his addresses have made Miss Howard the hap- 
piest of her highness’s honorable virgins. I made a sort of 
resolution at the beginning of my letter not to trouble you with 





* Lady Grace Granville, yomngme daughter of John lord 
Lansdown, and wife of George lord Carteret, was created Count- 
ess of Granville, Jan. 1, 1715. Shedied 1744, 

+ Henrietta countess of Godolphin, and afterwards Duchess of 
Marlborough. 

t Allen Lord Bathurst, the well-known friend and patron of 
Pope, Swift, and Gay. He died in 1744, at the age of ninety-one ; 
having enjoyed health, genius, and prosperity, in a very singular 





degree. 
§ Lady Isabella Bentinck, second wife of Evelyn duke of 
| Kingston. 
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the mention of what passes here, since you receive it with so 
much coldness, But I find it is impossible to forbear tellin 
you the metamorphosis of some of your acquaintance, whic 
appears as wondrous to me as any in Ovid. Would any one 
believe that Lady H*****gs is a beauty, and in love? and 
that Mrs. Anastasia Robinson is at the same time a prude 
and a kept mistress? and these things in spite of nature and 
fortune. The first of these ladies is — attached to the 
polite Mr. M***, and sunk in all the joys of happy love, note 
withstanding she wants the use of her two hands by a rheu- 
matism, and he has an arm that he cannot move. I wish I 
could tell you the particulars of this amour, which seems to 
me as curious as that between two oysters, and as well worth 
the serious attention of the naturalists, The second heroine 
has engaged half the town in arms, from the nicety of her vir- 
tue, which was not able to bear the tov near approach of Se- 
nesino in the opera : and her condescension in her accepting 
of Lord Peterborough* for her champion, who has signali 
both his love and courage upon this occasion in as many in- 
stances as ever Don Quixote did for Dulcinea. Poor Sene- 
sino, like a vanquished giant, was forced to confess upon his 
knees that Anastasia was a nonpareil of virtue and beauty. 
Lord Stanhope, as dwarf to the said giant, joked on his side, 
and was challenged for his pains. Lord Delawar was Lord 
Peterborough’s second ; my lady miscarried—the whole town 
divided into two parties on this important point. Innumera- 
ble have been the disorders between the two sexes on so great 
an account, besides half the house. of peers being put under 
an arrest, By the providence of Heaven, and the wise cares 
of his majesty, no bloodshed ensued. However, things are 
now tolerably accommodated ; and the fair lady rides through 
the town in the shining berlin of her hero, not to reckon the 
more solid advantage of 100/, a-month, which ’tis said he al- 
lows her, I will send you a letter by Count Caylus,t whom, 
if you do not know already, you will thank me for introducing 
te you. He is a Frenchman, and no fop; which, beside the 
curiosity of it, is one of the prettiest things in the world. 

In general, gallantry was never in so elevated a figure as 
at present, Twenty very pretty fellows (the Duke of Whar- 
ton being president and chief director) have formed them- 
selves into a committee of gallantry, who call themselves 
Schemers ; and meet regularly three times a-week, to consult 
on gallant schemes for the advancement and advantage of 
that branch of happiness. I consider the duty of a true Eng- 
lishwoman is to do honor to her native country; and that it 
would be a sin against the pious love I bear to the land of my 
nativity, to confine the renown due to the Schemers within 
the small extent of this little island, which ought tobe spread 
wherever men can sigh, or women can wish. ’Tis true, they 
have the envy and the curses of the old and ugly of both sexes, 
and a general persecution from all old women ; but this is no 
more than all reformations must expect in their ape 





To the Countess of Mar. 
Dear Sister, Twickenham, 1721. 

I was very glad to hear from you, though there was some- 
thing in your letters very monstrous and shocking. I wonder 
with what conscience you can talk to me of your being an old 
woman. I beg I may hear no more of it. For my part, I 
pretend to be as young as ever, and really am as young as 
needs to be, to all intents and purposes, I attribute all this 
to pl living so long at Chatton, and fancy a week at Paris 
will correct such wild imaginations, and set things in a better 
light. My cure for lowness of spirits is not drinking nasty 
water, but galloping all day, and a moderate glass of Cham- 
pagne at night in good company ; and I believe this regimen, 
closely followed, is one of the most wholesome that can be 
prescribed, and may save one a world of filthy doses, and more 
filthy doctors’ fees at the year’s end. I rode to Twickenkam 
last night, and, after so long a stay in town, am not sorry to 
find myself in my garden. Our neighborhood is much im- 
proved by the removal of some old maids, and the arrival of 
some fine gentlemen, amongst whom are Lord Middletown 
and Sir J. Gifford, who, perhaps, are your acquaintances : 
they live with their aunt, Lady Westmoreland, and we en- 
deavor to make the country agreeable to one another. 

Doctor Swift and Johnny Gay are at Pope’s, and their con- 
junction has produced a ballad,} which, if nobody else has 
sent you, I will, being never better pleased than when I am 
endeavoring to amuse my dear sister, and ever yours, 

. Ww. 


. 





To the Countess of Mar. 
Dear Sister, Cavendish Square, 1723. 

I sent you a long letter by the Duchess of coy ai 
though I have had no answer, I cannot resolve to leave Lon- 
don without writing another, I go to-morrow to Twickenham, 
where I am occupied in some alterations of my house and 
gardens. I believe I have told you we bought it last year, 
and there is some sort of pleasure in showing one’s own fancy 
upon one’s own ground. If you please to send my night-gown 
to Mr. Hughes, an English banquier at Paris, directed for 
Madame Cantillon, it will come safe to my hands ; she is a 
new neighbor of mine, has a very handsome house in the vil- 
lage, and herself eclipses most of our London beauties: you 
know how fond we are of novelty, besides that she is really 
very pretty, and does not want understanding, and I have a 
thousand commodities in her acquaintance. Mrs, Davenant 
is returned from Genoa, and I have the pleasure of an agreea- 
ble intimacy with her: so much for my acquaintance. Lady 
Byng has inoculated both her children, and is big with child 





* Heo married! Mrs. Anastasia Robinson, 1735, and died at Lis- 
bon in the same year, aged seventy-seven, 

t Afterwards so justly famed in the literary world for the study 
of Grecian and Roman antiquities 

{ Published in Swift's Works. 





herself; the operation is not yet over, but I believe they will 
do very well. Since that experiment has not yet had any ill 
effect, the whole town are doing the same thing, and I am so 
much pulled about and solicited to visit people, that I am 
forced to run into the country to hide m self There is a ri- 
diculous marriage on the point of conclusion that diverts me 
much. You know Lady Mary Sanderson ; she is making 
over her discreet person and 1500/. a-year jointure to the 
tempting embrace of the noble Earl of —— aged 73.* 


.M. 


To the Countess of Mar. 
Dear Sister, Twickenham, 1723. 

I HAVE written so many letters which you say you have 
not received, that I le you will not receive this ; how- 
ever, I will acquit myself to my own conscience as a good 
Christian ought to do, I am sure I can never be — 
wanting in any expression of affection to you, to whom 
can never forget what I owe in many respects. Our mutual 
acquaintance are exceedingly dispersed, and I am engaged 
in a new set, whose ways would not be entertaining to you, 
since you know not the ee Mrs. Murray is still at 
Castle Howard: [ am at Twickenham, where there is, at 
this time, more company than at London, Your poor soul 
Mrs. Johnston is returned into our neighborhood, and sent to 
me to carry her to Richmond-court to-morrow, but I begged 
to be excused: she is still in sad pickle. I think Mr. and 
Madame Harvey are at Lord Bristol’s, A-propos of that 
family : the countess is come out a new creature; she has 
left off the dull occupations of hazard and basset, and is 
grown young, blooming, coquet, and gallant; and, to show 
she is fully sensible of the errors of her past life, and resolv- 
ed to make up for time misspent, she has two lovers at a 
time, and is equally wickedly talked of for the gentle Colonel 
Cotton and the superfine Mr. Braddocks. Now I think this 
the greatest compliment in nature to her own lord ; since it 
is plain that when she will be false to him, she is torced to 
take two men in his stead, and that no one mortal has merit 
enough to make up for him. Poor Lady G**** is partin 
ry discreet spouse for a mere trifle. She had a min 
to take the air this spring in a new yacht (which Lord Hills- 
borough built for many good uses, and which has been the 
scene of much pleasure and ng she went in company 
with his Lordship, Fabrice, Mr. Cook, Lady Litchfield,t 
and her sister, as far as Greenwich, and from thence as far 
as the mouth of the Nore; when, to the great surprise of 
the - company, who thought it impossible the wind should 
not be as fair to bring them back as it was to carry them 
thither, they found there was no possibility of returning that 
night. Lady G****, in all the concern of a good wife, de- 
sired her lord might be informed of her safety, and that she 
was no way blameable in staying out all night. Fabrice 
writ a most gallant letter to Lord G****; concluding that 
Mr. Cook presents his humble service to him, and let him 
know (in case of necessity) his lady was in town: but his 
lordship not liking the change, I suppose, carried the letter 
straight to the king’s majesty, who not being at leisure to 
give him an audience, he sent it in open by Mahomet; 
though it is hard to guess what sort of redress he intended to 
petition for—the nature of the thing being such, that had he 
complained he was no cuckold, his majesty at least might 
have prevailed that some of his court might confer that de 
nity upon him ; but if he was, neither king, council, nor the 
two houses of parliament, could make it null and of none 
effect. This public rupture is succeeded by a treaty of se- 

aration, and here is all the scandal that is uppermost in my 
Fread. I should be glad to contribute any way to your en- 
tertainment, and am very sorry you stand in so much need 
of it. {am ever yours, 
M. W. M. 


I wish you would think of my lutestring, for I am in terri- 
ble want of linings. 


To the Countess of Mar. 
Dear Sister, Cavendish Square, 1723. 

I HavE written to you twice since I received yours in an- 
swer to that I sent by Mr. De Caylus, but I believe none of 
what I send by the post ever come to your hands, nor ever 
will while they are directed to Mr. Waters, for reasons that 
you may easily guess. I wish you would give me a safer 
direction ; it is very seldom I can have the opportunity of a 
private messenger, and it is very often that I have a mind to 
write to you. If you have not heard of the Duchess of 
Montague’s intended journey, you will be surprised at your 
manner of receiving this, since I send de one of her ser- 
vants : she does not design to see any body nor any thing at 
Paris, and talks of going from Montpellier to Italy. Ihave 
a tender esteem for her, and am heartily concerned to lose 
her conversation, yet I cannot condemn her resolution. I 
am yet in this wicked town, but propose to leave it as soon 
as the parliament rises. Mrs. Murray and all her satellites 
have so seldom fallen in my way, I can say little about them. 
Your old friend Mrs. Louther is still fair and young, and in 
pale pink every night in the parks ; but, after being highly in 
favor, poor I am in utter disgrace, without my being able to 
guess wherefore, except she fancied me the author or abet- 
tor of two vile ballads written on her dying adventure, which 
I am so innocent of that I never saw them. .A-propos of 
ballads ; a most delightful one is said or sung in most houses 
about our dearly beloved plot, which has been laid first to 
Pope, and secondly to me, when God knows we have neither 
of us wit enough to make it, Mrs. Harvey lies-in of a fe- 
male child. Lady Rich is happy in dear Sir Robert’s ab- 
sence, and the polite Mr. Holt’s return to his allegiance, 








* This marriage never took place. 





t Frances, daughter of Sir John Hales, of Woodchurch, Kent. | 


——. 


who, though in a treaty of marriage with one of the prettiest 

irls in town wn Wharton), appears better with her 
than ever. Lady B, Manners is on the brink of matrimony 
with a Yorkshire Mr. Monkton of 3000/. per annum: it isa 
match of the youn, duchess’s making, pe thinks mate 
ter of great triumph over the two coquet beauties, who can 
get nobody to have and to hold: they are decayed to a pitee 
ous degree, and so neglected, that they are grown constant 
and particular to the two ugliest fellows in London. Mrs, 
P. condescends to be - paean 4 kept by the noble Earl 
of Cadogan; whether Mr. has a pad nag deducted 
out of the profits for his share I cannot tell, but he appears 
very well satisfied with it. This is, I think, the whole state 
of love. As to that of wit, it splits itself into ten thousand 
branches ; poets increase and multiply to that stupendous 
degree, you see them at every turn, even in embroidered 
coats and pink-colored top-knots : making verses is become 
almost as common as taking snuff, and Giod can tell what 
miserable stuff people carry about in their pockets, and offer 
to all their acquaintances, and you know one cannot refuse 
reading and taking a pinch. This is a — great grievance, 
and so particularly shocking to me, that I think our wise 
lawgivers should take it into consideration, and appoint a 
fast-day to beseech Heaven to put a stop to this opelenieal 
disease, as they did last year for the plague, with great suc- 
cess, 

Dear sister, adieu. {have been very free in this letter, 
because I think I am sure of its going safe. I wish my 
night-gown may do the same :—I only choose that as most 
convenient to you; but if it was equally so, I had rather the 
money was laid out in plain lutestring, if you could send me 
eight yards at a time of different colors, designing it for 
linings ; but, if this scheme is impracticable, send me a 
night-gown a-la-mode. 


To the Countess of Mar. 
Twickenham, 1723. 

I am me sorry, dear sister, that you are in so melancholy 
a way, but I hope a return to Paris will revive your spirits; 
T had much rather have said London, but I do not presume 
upon so much happiness. I was last night at the play en 
famille, in the most literal sense ; my sister Gower dragged 
me thither in company of all our children, with Lady F, 
Pierrepont at their head. My third niece Leveson, Jenny 
by name,* will come out an errant beauty ; she is really like 
the Duchess of Queensborough. As for news, the last 
wedding is that of Peg Pelham,{ and I think I have never 
seen so comfortable a prospect of happiness. According to 
all appearance, she cannot fail of being a widow in six weeks 
at farthest, and accordingly she has been so good a house- 
wife as to line her wedding clothes with black. Assemblies 
rage mm this part of the world ; there is not a street in town 
free from them, and some spirited ladies go to seven ina 
night. You need not question but love and play flourish 
under these encouragements: I now and then peep upon 
these things with the same coolness [ would do on a moving 

icture ; I laugh at some of the notions, wonder at others 

c. and then retire to the elected few, that have ears and 
hear, but mouths have they and speak not. One of these 
chosen, to my great sorrow, will soon be at Paris; I mean 
Stafford, who talks of removing next April : she promises to 
return, but I had rather she did not go. 


To the Countess of Mar. 
Twickenham, Oct. 20, 1723. 

I am heartily sorry to have the pleasure of hearing from 
you lessened by your complaints of uneasiness, which I 
wish with all my soul I was capable of relieving, either by 
my letters or any other way. My life passes in a kind of 
indolence, which is now and then awakened by agreeable 
moments ; but pleasures are transitory, and the ground-work 
of every thing in England stupidity, which is certainly owing 
to the coldness of this vile climate. I envy you the serene 
air of Paris, as well as many other conveniences there: what 
between the things one cannot do, and ihe things one must 
not do, the time but dully lingers on, though I make as good 
a shift as many of my neighbors. T'o my great grief, some 
of my best friends have been extremely ill; and, in general, 
death and sickness have never been more frequent than now. 
You may imagine ne gallantry droops; and, except in the 
elysian shades of Richmond, there is no such thing as love 
or pleasure. It is said there is a fair lady retired for a 
taken too much of it: for my part, they are not at all cook 
to my taste; and I have very little share in the diversions 
there, which, except seasoned with wit, or at least with vi- 
vacity, will not go down with me, who have not altogether 
so voracious an appetite as I once had: J intend, however, 
to shine and be fine on the birth-night, and review the figures 
there, My poor friend the young Duchess of Marlborough,} 
Tam afraid, has exposed herself to a most violent ridicule; 
she is as much embarrassed with the loss of her expected 
child, and as much ashamed of it, as ever a dairy-maid was 
with the getting one. 

I desire you will say something very pretty to your daugh- 
ter in my name: notwithstanding the great gulf that is at 
present between us, I hope to wait on her to an opera one 
time or other. I suppose you know our uncle Fielding is 
dead: I regret him prodigiously. 

M. W.M. 














* Hon. Jane Leveson Gower, died unmarried in May, 1737. 

+ Hon. Margaret Pelham, married to Sir John Shelly, bart of 
Michel Grove, in Sussex, and died in 1758. 

t Henrietta, eldest daughter of John duke of Sesion 
married to Francis earl of Godolphin, and upen the death of her 
father, in 1722, succeeded to his honors; she was the particular 
frien: of Congreve, who bequeathed her 10,0007. ‘ 

§ William Fielding, esq. second son of W. earl of Denbigh, 
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To the Countess of Mar. 
Oct. $1, 1723. 

I write to you piping-hot from the birth-night; say brain 
warmed with all the agreeable ideas that {ine clothes, fine 

tlemen, brisk tunes, and lively dancers, can raise there. 
fis to be hoped that my letter will entertain you; at least, 
you will certainly have the freshest account of all panes 
on that glorious day. First, you must know that I led up 
the ball, which you will stare at; but what is more, I be- 
lieve in my conscience I made one of the best figures there ; 
to say truth, people are grown so extravagantly ugly, that we 
old beauties are forced to come out on show days, to kee 
the court in countenance. I saw Mrs. Murray there, through 
whose hands this epistle will be conveyed; I do not know 
whether she will make the same compliment to you that I 
do. Mrs. West was with her, who is a great prude, having 
but two lovers at a time: I think those are Lord Haddington 
and Mr. Lindsay ; the one for use, the other for show. 

The world improves in one virtue to a violent degree, I 
mean plain-dealing. H sare being, as the Scripture de- 
clares, a damnable sin, i ope our publicans and sinners will 
be saved by the open profession of the contrary virtue. I was 
told by a very good author, who is deep in the secret, that at 
this very minute there is a bill cooking up at a hunting seat 
in Norfolle* to have not taken out of the commandments, and 
clapped into the creed, the ensuing session of parliament. 
This bold attempt for the liberty of the subject is wholly pro- 
jected by Mr. Walpole, who proposed it to the secret com- 
mittee in his parlor. William Young{ seconded it, and 
answered for all his acquaintance voting right to a man. 
Doddington} very gravely objected, that the obstinacy of hu- 
man nature was such, that he feared when they had positive 
orders to do so, perhaps people would not commit adultery 
and bear false witness against their neighbors with the readi- 
ness ati cheorfulness that they do at present. This objec- 
tion seemez to sink deep into the minds of the greatest 
politicianr at the board, and I don’t know whether the bill 
won't be dropped, though it is certain it might be carried on 
with great ease, the world being entirely ‘ revenue du baga- 
telle? and honor, virtue, reputation, &c. which we used to 
hes of in our nursery, are as much laid aside and forgotten 
#4 crumpled ribands. To speak plainly, I am very sorry for 
the forlorn state of matrimony, which is as much ridiculed by 





’ our young ladies as it used to be by young fellows ; in short, 


both sexes have found the inconveniences of it, and the a) 
pellation of rake is as genteel in a woman as a man of qual 
ty; it is no scandal to say Miss , the maid of honor, 
looks very well now she is out again, and poor Biddy Noel 
has never been quite well since her last confinement. You 
may imagine we married women look very silly ; we have 

ing to excuse ourselves, but that it was done a great 
while ago, and we were very young when we did it. This 
is the general state of affairs; as to partitulars, if you have 
any curiosity of that kind, you have nothing to do but to ask 
me questions, and they shall be answered to the best of my 
understanding ; my time never being passed more agreeably 
than when I am doing something Lliging to you: this is 
trath, in spite of all the beaux, wits, and witlin; 5 Great 

i .W.M. 





Britain. 


To the Countess of Mar. 
Dear Sister, Cavendish Square, 172A. 

I cannor positively fix a time for my waiting on you at 
Paris ; but I do verily believe I shall make a trip thither, 
sooner or later. This town improves in gaiety every day ; 
the young people are younger than they used to be, and all 
the old are grown young. Nothing is talked of but erter- 
tainments of gallantry by land and water, and we insensibly 
begin to taste all the joys of arbitrary power. Politics are 
no more ; nobody pretends to winch or kick under their bur- 
thens; but we go on cheerfully with our bells at our ears, 
ornamented with ribands, highly contented with our 
present condition: so much for the general state of the na- 
tion. The last pleasure that fell in my way was Madame 

’s Letters ; very prétty they are, but I assert, with 
out the least vanity, that mine will be full as entertaining 
forty years hence. I advise you, therefore, to put none of 
them to the use of waste paper. You say nothing to me of 
the change of yur ministry ; I thank you for your silence on 
that subject; I don’t remember myself ever child enough to 
be concerned who reigned in any part of the earth. I am 
more touched at the death of poor Miss Chiswell, who is 
carried off by the small-pox. I am so oddly made, that I 
never forget the tenderness contracted in my infancy ; and I 
think of any past playfellow with a concern that few people 
feel for their present favorites. After giving you melancholy 

this tragedy, tis but reasonable I chould conclude with a 
farce, that I may not leave you in an ill humor. I have so 
good an opinion of your taste, to believe Harlequin in person 
will never make you laugh so much as the Earl of S****’s 
furious passion for Lady bebe ms (aged fourteen and some 
months). Mrs. M****t undertook to bring the business to 
bear, and provided the opportunity (a great ingredient you'll 
say); but the young lady proved skittish. She did not onl 
turn this heroic flame into present ridicule, but exposed all 
his generous sentiments, to divert her husband and father-in 





| ease of the bedchamber and deputy comptroller of the 
usehold, died Sept. 1723. 

*Houghton; Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Walpole’s, then 
prime minister, 

od i yee P ; 

rge Bubb Doddington, afterwards Lord Melcomb-Regis, 

‘whose Diary has been published. ” 

§ Margaret, daughter and heir of Samuel Rolle, esq. of Hayn 
ton, Devon, married to Robert lord Walpole, March 26, 1724 


law. His lordship is gone to Scotland ; and, if there was 

any body wicked enough to write upon it, there is a subject 

worthy the pen of the best ballad-maker in ee te 
M. W. M. 


To the Countess of Mar. 
Cavendish Square, 1725. 

I rnuyx this is the first time of my life that a letter of 
yours has lain by me two posts unanswered. You'll wonder 
to hear that short silence is occasioned by not having a mo- 
ment unemployed at Twickenham ; but i pass many hours 
on horseback, and, I’ll assure you, ride stag-hunting, which 
I know you'll stare to hear of. Ihave arrived to vast cou- 
rage and skill that way, and am as well pleased with it as 
with the acquisition of a new sense : his royal highness hunts 
in Richmond park, and I make one of the beau monde in his 
train. I desire you after this account not to name the word 
old woman to me any more: I approach to fifteen nearer 
than I did ten years ago, and am in hopes to improve every 
year in health and vivacity. Lord Bolingbroke is returned 
to England, and is to do the honors at an assembly at Lord 
Berkley’s the ensuing winter. But the most surprising news 
is Lord B****t’s assiduous court, which fills the coffee- 
houses with profound speculations. But I, who smell a rat 
at a considerable distance, do believe in private that Mrs, 
H****d and his lordship have a friendship that borders upon 
‘the tender ;’ and though, in histories learned, ignorance at- 
tributes all to cunning or to chance, 


Love in that grave disguise does often smile, 
Knowing the cause was kindness all the while. 


Iam in hopes your King of France hehaves better than 
our Duke of B¥***d: who, by the care of a pious mother, 
certainly preserved his virginity to his marriage-bed, where 
he was so.much disappointed in his fair bride (who, though 
his own inclinations, could not bestow on him those express- 
less raptures he had figured to himself), that he already pukes 
at the very name of her, and determines to let his estate go 
to his brother, rather than *****, 

N. B. This is true history, and I think the most extraor- 
dinary that has happened in this last age. This comes of 
living till sixteen without a competent —— either of 

ractical or speculative anatomy, and literally thinking fine 
Fadies composed of lilies and roses. A-propos of the best 
red and white to be had for money ; Lady Hervey is more 
delightful than ever, and such a politician, that if people were 
not blind to merit, she would govern the nation. Mrs. Mur- 
ray has got a new lover in the most accomplished Mr, Dod- 
dington—so far for the progress of love. That of wit has 
taken a very odd course, and is making the tour of Ireland, 
from whence we have packets of ballads, songs, petitions, 
panegyrics, &c. So powerful is the influence of Lord Car- 
teret’s wit, and my lady’s beauty, the Irish rhyme that never 
rhymed before. 

Adieu, dear sister, I take a sincere part in all that relates 
to you, and am ever yours. I beg, as the last favor, that you 
would make some small inquiry, and let me know the minute 
Lord Finch* is at Paris. M. W.M. 


To the Countess of Mar. 
Twickenham, 1725. 

T am now at the same distance from London that you are 
from Paris, and could fall into solitary amusements with a 
good deal of taste; but resist it, as a temptation of Satan, 
and rather turn my endeavors to make the world as agreeable 
to me as I can, which is the true philosophy ; that of despis- 
ing it is of no use but to hasten wrinkles. I ride a good deal, 
and have got a horse superior to any a animal, he 
being without a fault. I work like an angel. receive visits 
upon idle days, and I shade my life as I do my tent-stitch, 

at is, make as easy transitions as I can from business to 
pleasure ; the one would be too flaring and gaudy without 
some dark shades of t’other ; and if I worked altogether in 
the grave colors, you know ’twould be quite disimal. Miss 
Skerret is in the house with me, and Lady Stafford has taken 
a loding at Richmond : as their ages are different, and both 
ageseie in their kind, I laugh with the one, or reason with 
the other, as I happen to be in a gay or serious humor ; and 
I manage my friends with such a strong, » me a gentle hand, 
that they are both willing to do whatever I have a mind to. 

My daughter presents her duty to you, and service to Lady 
Frances,{ who is growing to womanhood apace : I long to 
see her and you, and am not destitute of wandering designs 
to that purpose. M. W.M. 





To the Countess of Mar. 
€avendish Square, 1725. 
I am heartily sorry, dear sister, for all that displeases you, 
and for this time admit of your excuses for silence ; but I give 
you warning, c’est pour la derniére fois: to say truth, they 





naturally inclines one to write, especially when you can give 
a friend so much pleasure as your letters always do to me. 
Miss Skerret{ staid all the remainder of the summer with 
me, and we are now come to town, where variety of things 
happen everyday. Sophia and I have an immortal quarrel ; 
which, though I resolve never to forgive, I can hardly forbear 
laughing at. An acquaintance of mine is married, whom I 
wish very well to. Sophia has been pleased, on this occa- 
sion, to write the most infamous ballad that ever was written; 
wherein both the bride and bridegroom are intolerably mauled, 





* Afterward Earl of Winchelsea and Nottingham, comptroller 
| ofthe household to George II. : 
| + Who afterward was the wife of her cousin, John Erskine, esq. 


don’t seem very reasonable ; whatever keeps one at home | 


_ hotion of ; I may, wii 





| 


| ¢ Maid of Honor to Queen Caroline, and afterward the second 


' wife of Sir Robert Walpole. 


especially the last, who is complimented with the hopes of 
cobain, and forty other things equally obliging. Sophia has 
distributed this ballad in -— a manner, as to bar ped a pass for 
mine, on purpose to plague the innocent soul ie new. 
married eae okies Pefonid be the last of creatures toabuse, 
I know not how to clear myself of this vile imputation, with- 
out a train of consequences I have no mind to fall into. In 
the mean time, Sophia enjoys the pleasure of heartily plagu- 
ing both me and that person. 

erhaps I may the Christmas holidays at Paris. 
Adieu, dear sister, The new opera is corals. ots 


To the Countess of Mar. 
Dear Sister, ‘avendish Square, 1725. 

I am extremely for your indisposition, and did not 
wait for a letter to write to you, but my Lord C***e has 
been going every day this five weeks, and I intended to charge 
him with a packet: nobody ever had such ineffectual charms 
as his lordship ; beauty and money are equally ill bestowed, 
when a fool has the keeping of them; they are incapable of 
happiness, and every blessing turns useless in their hands. 
You advise a change of taste, which, I confess, I have no 

time, change my pursuit, for the same 
reason that I may feed upon butcher’s meat when I am not 
able to purchase greater delicacies, but I am sure I shall 
never forget the flavor of gibier. In the mean time I di- 
vert myself passably enough, and take care to improve as 
much as possible that stock of vanity and credulity that 
Heaven in its mercy has furnished me with; being sensible 
that to those two qualities, simple as they appear, all the 
pleasures of life are owi My sister Gower is in town, on 
the point of lying-in. I see every body, but converse with 
nobody but des dmes choises; in the first rank of these are 
Lady Stafford and dear Molly Skerret, both of whom have now 
the additional merit of being old acquaintances, and never 
having given me any reason to complain of either of them, 
I pass some days with the duchess of Montague,* who might 
be a reigning beauty if she pleased. 1 see the whole town 
every Sunday, and select a few that I retain to supper; in 
short, if life could be always what it is, I believe I have so 
much humility in my temper, that I could be contented with- 
out any thing better than this two or three hundred years : 
but alas ! 

Dullness, wrinkles, and disease, must come, 
And age, and death’s irrevocable doom. 


M, W. M. 


To the Countess of Mar. 
‘avendish Square, 1725. 

I pevreve you have by this time received my letter trom 
the hand of my Lord Ciare ; however, I love you well enough 
to write again, in’ hopes you will answer my letters one time 
orother. Al! our act,uaintances are run mad ; they do such 
things! such monstrous and stupendous things! Lady Her- 
vey and Lady Bristol have quarrelled in such a polite man- 
ner, that they have given one another all the titles so liberally 
bestowed amongst the ladies at Billingsgate. Sophia and I 
have been quite reconciled, and are now quite broke, and, I 
believe, not likelyto piece up again. Ned Thompson is as 
happy as the monéy and charms of Belle Dunch can make 
him, and a mis. f@ble dog for all that. Public places flourish 
more than ever: ‘we have assemblies for every day in the 
week, besides courts, operas, and masquerades ; with youth 
and money, ’tis certainly possible to be very well diverted in 
spite of malice and-ill-nature, though they are more and more 
powerful every day. For my part, as it is my established 
opinion that this globe of ours 1s no better than a Holland 
cheese, and the walkers about in it mites, I possess my mind 
in patience, let what will happen; and shouid feel toferably 
easy, though a great rat came and eat half of it up. My sis- 
ter Sever hes got a sixth daughter by the grace of God, and 
is as merry as if nothing bad happened. My poor love, Mr. 
Cook, has fought, and been disarmed, by J. Stapleton, on a 
national quarrel ; in short, he was born to conquer nothing in 
England, that’s certain, and has good luck neither with our 
ladies nor gentlemen. 8B. Noel is come out Lady Milsing- 
ton, to the encourag t and lation of all the coquets 
about town ; and they make haste to be as infamous as pos- 
sible, n— to a their fortunes. I have this moment 
received from Mrs. Peling a vei tty cap for my girl; I 
give you many thanks for the coils quae had Toei 
it, and desire you would be so good to send the other thi 
when you have an opportunity. I have another favor to ask, 
that yon would make my compliments to our English ambas- 
sador when you see him. I have a in my nature 
that makes me always remember my old friends. 

M, W. M. 





To the Countess of Mar. 
Twickenham, 1725. 

I wore to you very lately, my dear sister ; but, ridiculous 
things happening, I cannot help (as far as in me —_ shar- 
ing all my pleasures withyou. 1 own I enjoy vast delight in 
the folly of mankind ; , God be praised, that is an inex~ 
haustible source of entertainment. I will mention to you some 
suspicions of my own in relation to Lord B***t, which I re- 
ally never mentioned to any one; but as there is never fire 
without some smoke, these smothered flames, though admira- 
bly covered with whole heaps of politics, were at length seen, 
felt, heard, and understood ; and the fair lady given to under- 
stand by her commanding officer, that if she showed under 


* Lady Mary Churchill, fourth and youngest daughter of Joha 
duke of Marlborough: she died in May, 1757. 
t Honorable Evelyn Leveson Gower, who married John Fitz- 





| patrick, ear! of Upper Ossory. 
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other colors, she must expect to have her pay retrenched. 
Upon this the good lord was dismissed, and has not attended 
the drawing-room since. You know one cannot help laughing, 
when one sees him next; and I own I long for that pleasur- 
able moment. A : 

I am sorry for another of our acquaintance, whose follies 
(for it is impossible to avoid that word) are not of a kind to 
give mirth to those who wish her well. The discreet and so- 
ber Lady L***re has lost such furious sums at the Bath, that 
it may be questioned whether all the sweetness the waters 
can put into my lord’s blood, will induce him to forgive her, 
particularly 700. at one sitting, which is aggravated by many 
astonishing circumstances. This is as odd tome as my Lord 
‘T——w’s shooting himself; and another demonstration of the 
latent fire that lies under cold countenances. We wild girls 
always make your prudent wives and mothers. 

I hear some near relations of ours are at Paris, with whom 
I think you are not acquainted. I mean Lord Denbigh and 
his Dutch lady,* who I am very certain has somewhat of 
French in her composition. She is entertaining enough, 





——extremely gay, 
Loves music, company, and play— 


I suppose you will see her. M. W. M. 





To the Countess of Mar. 
Cavendish Square, 1725. 

I am always pleased to hear from you, dear sister, when 
you tell me you are well. I believe that you will find, 
upon the whole, my opinion to be right, that air, exercise, and 
company, are the best medicines, and physic and retirement 
pros for nothing but to break hearts and spoil constitutions, 

I am very glad to hear you mention. our meeting in London. 
We are much mistaken here asto our ideas of Paris—to hear 
that gallantry has forsaken it, sounds as extraordinary to me 
as a want of ice in Greenland. We have a ugly 
faces in this country, but more lovers than ever. ‘There are 
but three pretty men in England, and they are all in love with 
me, at this present writing. This will surprise you extremely ; 
but if you were to see the reigning girls at present, I will as- 
sure you, there is little difference between them and old 
women. 

I bear much of Mrs. Murray’s despair on the death of poor 
Gibby, and I saw her dance at a ball, where I was, two days 
before it happened. The Duke of Kingston is in France, but 
is not to come to your capital. I am sorry to inform you of the 
death of our sister Lady Gower’s son of the small-pox. I 
think she has a great deal of reason to regret it ; in considera- 
tion of the offer T made her two years together of taking the 
child to my house, where I wouid have inoculated him with 
he same care and safety that I did my own, 

I know nobody who has hitherto repented the operation, 
though it has been very troublesome to some fools, who had 
rather be sick by the doctor’s prescriptions, than in health, in 
rebellion to the college. 

It is very true, that if I wrote to - a full account of all 
that passes, my letters would be both frequent and voluminous. 
This sinful town is very populous, and my own affairs ver 
much in a hurry ; but the same things that affurded me muc 
matter, gave me very little time, and I am hardly at leisure 
to make observations, much less to write them down. But 
the melancholy catastrophe of poor Lady L*** is too extra- 
ordinary not to attract the attention of every body. After 
having played away her reputation and fortune, she has poi- 
soned herself. This is the effect of prudence! All indiscreet 
people live and flourish. Mrs. M—— has retrieved his grace ; 
and being reconciled to the temporal, has renounced the spi- 
ritual; and her friend, Lady H——, by aiming too high, has 
fallen very low, and is reduced to trying to persuade folks she 
has an intrigue, and gets no one to believe her, the man in 
question taking a _ deal of pains to rid himself of the 
scandal. Her Chelsea grace of R—— has married her at- 
torney. There’s prudence for you! M. W. M. 


To the Countess of Mar. 
Dear Sister, Twickenham, Jan. 1726. 

Havine a few momentary spirits, I take pen in hand, 
though ’tis impossible to have tenderness for you, without 
having the spleen upon reading your letter, which will, I hope, 
be received as a lawful excuse for the dullness of the follow- 
ing lines ; and I plead (as [ believe I have on different occa- 
sions), that I should please you better if I loved you less. 
My Lord Carletont has left this transitory world, and dis- 
posed of his estate, as he did of his time, between Lady 
C*#***p and the Duchess of Q****y, Jewels of great va- 
lue he has given, as he did his affections, first to the mother, 
and then to the daughter. He was taken ill in my company 
at a concert at the Duchess of Marlborough’s, and died two 
days after, holding the fair duchess by the hand, and being fed 
the same time with a fine fat chicken; thus dying as he had 
lived, indulging his pleasures. Lady Hervey} makes the top 
figure in town, and is so good as to show twice a-week at the 
drawing-room, and twice more at the opera, for the entertain- 
ment of the public. As for myself, having nothing to say, I 
say nothing. I insensibly dwindle into a spectatress, and 
lead a kind of——as it were. I wish you were here every 
day: and I see, in the mean time, Lady Stafford and the 
Duchess of Montague, and Miss Skerret, and really speak to 
almost nobody else, though I walk about every where. Adieu, 





* Isabella, daughter of Peter de Yong of Utrecht, in Holland, 
and sister of the Marchioness of Blandford. 

+ Henry Boyle, fifth son of Richard earl of Orrery, was secre- 
tary of state to Queen Anne, Created Baron Carleton 1714, and 
died 1725. 

{ Mary, daughter of Brigadier-General Nicholas Le Pel, for- 
merly maid of honor to the Princess of Wales, and mistress of 
the robes to her when Queen Caroline. Married Oct. 25,1720. 





dear sister; if my letters could be any consolation to you, I 
should think my time best spent in writing —_, wen 


To the Countess of Mar. 


Dear Sister, Cavendish Square, 1726. 

I wrir to you some time ago a long letter, which I per- 
ceive never came to your hands: very provoking; it was 
certainly a chef dreuvre of a letter, and worth any of the 
Savignes or Grignans, crammed with news, And I can’t 
find in my heart to say much in this, because I believe there 
is some fault in the direction: as soon as I hear you have 
received this, you shall have a full and true account of the 
affairs of this island; my own are in the utmost prosperity ; 
add but eternity, you make it heaven. 

I shall come to Paris this summer without fail, and en- 
deavor to put you out of your melancholy. 

M. W.M. 


To the Countess of Mar. 
Cavendish Square, London, 1726. 

I am very sorry for your ill health, but hope it is so entire- 
ly past, that you have by this time forgot it. I never was 
better in my life, nor ever past my hours more agreeably ; I 
ride between London and T'wickenham perpetually, and have 
little societies quite to my taste, and that is saying every 
thing. I leave the great world to girls that know no better, 
and do not think one bit the worse of myself for having out- 
lived a certain giddiness which is sometimes excusable, but 
never pleasing. Depend upon it, ’tis only the spleen that 
gives you those ideas: you may have many delightful days 
to come, and there is nothing more silly than to be too wise 
to be happy. 

If to be sad is to be wise, 

I do most heartily despise 
Whatever Socrates has said, 

Or Tully writ, or Montaigne read. 


So much for philosophy.—What do you say to Pelham’s 
marriage? There’s flame! there’s constancy! If I could not 
employ my time better, I would write the history of their 
loves, in twelve tomes: Lord Hervey should die in her arms 
like the poor king of “yo she should be sometimes car- 
ried off by the troops of Masques, and at other times block- 
ed up in the strong castles of the Bagnio; but her honor 
should always remain inviolate by the strength of her own 
virtue, and the friendship of the enchantress, Mrs. Murray, 
till her happy nuptials with her faithful Cyrus: ’tis a thou- 
sand pities I have not time for those vivacities, Here isa 
book come out,* that all our people of taste run mad about ; 
tis no less than the united work of a dignified clergyman, an 
eminent physician, and the first poet of the age ;{ and very 
wonderful it is, God knows!—great eloquence have they 
employed to prove themselves beasts, and show such a ven- 
eration for horses, that, since the Essex quaker, nobody has 
appeared so passionately devoted to that species; and, to 
say truth, they talk of a stable with so much warmth and af- 
fection, I cannot help suspecting some very powerful motive 
at the bottom of it. M. W.M. 


To the Countess of Mar. 
Cavendish Square, 1727. 


Tuis is a vile world, dear sister, and I can easily come 
prehend, that whether one is at Paris or London, one is 
stifled with a certain mixture of fool and knave, which most 
people are composed of. I would have patience with a par- 
cel of polite rogues, or downright honest fools; but father 
Adam shines through his whole progeny. So much for our 
inside,—then our outward is so liable to ugliness and dis- 
tempers, that we are perpetually plagued with feeling our 
own decays, and seeing those of ether people. Yet, six- 
pennyworth of common sense, divided among a whole na- 
tion, would make our lives roll away glibly enough; but then 
we make laws, and we follow customs. By the first we cut 
off our own pleasures, and by the second we are answerable 
for the faults and extravagances of others. All these things, 
and five hundred more, convince me (as I have the most 

rofound veneration for the Author of Nature) I am satisfied 
Thave been one of the condemned ever since I was born; 
and, in submission to the divine justice, I have no doubt but 
I deserved it in some pre-existent state. I will still hope 
that I am only in purgatory; and that, after whining and pi- 
ning a certain number of years, I shall be translated to some 
more happy sphere, where virtue will be natural, and custom 
reasonable ; that is, in short, where common sense will reign. 
I grow very devout, as — see, and place all my hopes in 
the next life, being totally persuaded of the nothingness of 
this. Don’t you remember how miserable we were in the 
litte parlor at Thoresby? we then thought wg would 
put us at once into possession of all we wanted. Then came 
though, after all, I am still of opinion, that it is ex- 
tremely silly to submit to ill fortune. One should pluck 7 a 
spirit, and live upon cordials when one can have no other 
nourishment. These are my present endeavors, and I run 
about, though I have five thousand pins and needles in my 
heart. I try to console myself with a small damsel,} who is 
at present every thing T like—but, alas! she is yet in a white 
frock. At fourteen, she may run away with the butler:— 
there’s one of the blessed effects of disappointment ; you are 
not only hurt by the thing present, but it cuts nd all pot 
hopes, and makes your very expectations melancholy. 
le vie!!! r Pe M. W. M. 








*The Travels of Captain Lemuel Gulliver. 
+ Swift, Arbuthnot, and Pope. 
} Her daughter, afterwards Countess of Bute. 





To the Countess of Mar. 
Cavendish S , 1727. 

I cannor deny, but that I was very well diverted on the 
coronation day.* I saw the procession much at my ease, 
in a house which I filled with my own company, and then got 
into Westminster-hall without trouble, where it was ve! 
entertaining to observe the variety of airs that all meant the 
same thing. The business of every walker there was to con« 
ceal wale and gain admiration. For these purposes some 
languished, and others strutted; but a visible satisfaction 
was diffused over every countenance as soon as the coronet 


was clapped on the head. But she that drew the greatest 
number of eyes, was indisputably Lady Orkney. She exe 
posed behind a mixture of fat and wrinkles ; and before, a 


very considerable protuberance which preceded her. Add to 
this, the inimitable roll of her eyes, and her gray hairs, which 
by good fortune stood directly upright, and it is impossible to 
ae a more delightful spestaale. She had embellished 
all this with considerable magnificence, which made her look 
as big again as usual; and I should have thought her one of 
the largest things of God’s making, if my Lady St. J#**n 
had not displayed all her charms in honor of the day. The 
poor Duchess of M***se crept along with a dozen of black 
snakes playing round her face, and my Lady P***nd (who 
is fallen away since her dismission from court) represented 
very finely an Egyptian mummy, embroidered over with 
hieroglyphics. In pom, I could not perceive but that the 
old were as well pleased as the young; and I, who dread 
growing wise more than any thing in the world, was over- 
Joyed to find that one can never outlive one’s vanity, I have 
never received the long letter you talk of, and am afraid 
that you have only fancied that you wrote it. Adieu, dear 
sister: I am affectionately yours. M. W. M. 


To the Countess of Mar. 
Cavendish Square, 1727. 
My Lady Stafford} set out towards France this morning, 
and has carried half the pleasures of my life along with her : 
I am more stupid than I describe, and am as full of moral 
reflections as either Cambray or Pascal. I think of nothing 
but the nothingness of the good things of this world, the 
transitoriness of its joys, the pungency of its sorrows, and 
many discoveries that have been made these three thousand 
years, and committed to print ever since the first presses. I 
advise you, as the best thing you can do that day, let it hap- 
pen as it will, to visit Lady Stafford: she has the goodness 
to carry with her a true-born English-woman, who is neither 
‘ood nor bad, nor capable of being either: Lady Phil Prat 
y name, of the Hamilton family, and who will be glad of 
your acquaintance, and you can never be sorry for hers.{ 
Peace or war, cross or pile, makes all the conversation; 
the town never was fuller; and, God be praised, some peo- 
= brille in it who brilled twenty years ago. My cousin 
uller is of that number, who is just what she was in all re- 
spects when she inhabited Bond-street. The sprouts of this 
age are such green withered things, ’tis a great comfort to us 
rown-up people: I except my own daughter, who is to be 
the ornament of the ensuing court. I beg you would exact 
from Lady Stafford a particular of her perfecticns, which 
would sound suspected from my hand; at the same time, I 
must do justice to a little twig belonging to my sister Gower. 
Miss Jenny is like the Duchess of Covensbery, both in face 
and spirit. A-propos of family affairs: I had almost forgot 
our dear and amiable cousin, Lad Denbigh, who has blazed 
out all this winter: she has brought with her from Paris cart 
loads of riband, surprising fashion, and of the last edition, 
which naturally attracts all the she and he fools in London ; 
and, accordingly, she is surrounded with a little court of 
both, and keeps a Sunday assembly, to show she has 
learned to play at cards on thatday. Lady Frances§ Field- 
ing is really the prettiest woman in town, and has sense 
enough to make one’s heart ache to see her surrounded with 
such as her relations are. The man in England that gives 
the Lee y pleasure, and the greatest pain, is a youth of 
royal blood, with all his grandmother’s beauty, wit, and good 
qualities. In short, he is Nell Gwin in person, with the sex 
altered, and occasions such fracas amongst the ladies of 
lantry, that it passes description. You'll stare to hear of her 
Grace of Cleveland at the head of them.|| If I was poetical, 
I would tell you— 





The god of love, enrag’d to see 
The nymph despise his flame, 

At dice and cards misspend her nights, 
And slight a nobler game ; 

For the neglect of offers past, 
And pride in days of yore, 

He kindles up a fire at last, 
That burns her at threescore. 

A geen wile is smoothly spat, 

here whilome wrinkles lay ; 

And glowing with an artful ved, 
She ogles at the play. 

Along the Mall she softly sails, 
In white and silver drest ; 

Her neck expos’d to Eastern gales, 
And jewels on her breast. * 





* The coronation of George II. Oct. 27, 1727. 

+ Claude Charlotte, onmaee of Philibert, count of Grammont 
(the Hero of the celebrated Memoirs), and ‘ La Belle Hamilton,’ 
eldest daughter of Sir George Hamilton, bart. was married to 
Henry Stafford Howard earl of Stafford, at St Germain’s-en- 
laye, 1694. 

¢ Lady rulers Hamilton, daughter of James earl of Aber- 
corn, and wife of Dr. Pratt, dean of Downe. 

Afterward the Countess of Winchelsea. Died 1734 

| Anne, daughter of Sir W. Pulteney, of Misterton, in_the 

a of Stafford ; re-married to Philip Southcote, esq. Dieo 
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Her children banish’d, age forgot, 
Lord Sidney is her care ; 

And, what is much « happier lot, 
Has hopes to be her heir. 

This is all true history, though it is doggrel rhyme : in 
good earnest, she has turned Lady Barbara* and family out 
of doors, to make room for him, and there he lies, like leaf- 
gold upon a pill ; there never was so violent and so indiscreet 
a passion. Lady Stafford says pony | was ever like it, 
since Phaedra and Hippolitus—‘ Lord ha’ mercy upon us! 
See what we may all come to!” 

M. W. M. 


To the Countess of Mar. 
Cavendish Square, 1727. 

I Tax this occasion of writing to you, though I have re- 
ceived no answer to my last ; but if my letters can give you 
either consolation or amusement, you need never want them. 
I have no good opinion of sorrow in general, and think no sort 
of it worth cherishing. You will wonder, perhaps, that Lord 
Gower is become a great courtier, and that there is not one 
tory left in England. There is something extremely risible 
in these affairs, but not so proper to be communicated by let- 
ter; and so I will, in an humble way, return to my domes- 
tics. I hear your daughter is a very fine young lady ,and I 
wish you joy of it, as one of the ae blessings of life. My 
girl gives me great prospect of satisfaction, but my young 
rogue of a son is the most ungovernable little rake that ever 

layed truant. If I were inclined to lay worldly matters to 
Peart, I could write a quire of complaints about it. You see 
no one is quite happy, though ’tis pretty much in my nature 
toconsole upon all occasions. I advise you to do the same, 
as the only remedy against the vexations of life ; which, in my 
conscience, I think affords disagreeable things to the highest 
ranks, and comforts to the very lowest; so that, upon the 
whole, things are more equally disposed among the sons of 
Adam, than they are generally thought to be. You see m 
philosophy is not so /ugubre as yours. I am so far from avoid- 
ing company, that I see it on all occasions ; and, when { am 
no longer an actor upon this stage (by the way, I talk of 
twenty years at the soonest), as a spectator, I shall laugh at 
the farcical actions which may then be represented, nature 
being exceedingly bountiful, in all ages, in providing cox- 
combs, who are the greatest preservatives against the spleen 
that I ever could find out. I say all these things for your 
edification; which rules, if you execute with prudence, will 
disperse melancholy vapors, the sure foundation of all dis- 
tempers. 

I am your affectionate sister, 
Mary W. Moyracu. 


LETTERS TO MR, WORTLEY, 
DURING HER 
SECOND RESIDENCE ABROAD. 


To Mr. Wortley. 
Calais, July 27, 1739. 

I am safely arrived at Calais, and found myself better on 
ship-board than I have been these six months ; not the least 
sick, though we had a very high sea, as you may imagine, 
since we came over in two hours and three quarters. M 
servants behaved very well; and Mary not in the least afraid, 
but said she would be drowned very willingly with my lady- 
ship. They ask me here extravagant prices for chaises, of 
which there are great choice, both French and Italian: I 
have at last bought one for fourteen guineas, of a man whom 
Mr. Hall recommended to me. My things have been exa- 
mined and sealed at the custom-house ; they took from me a 

ind of snuff, but did not open my jewel boxes, which the 

let pass on my word, being things belonging to my dress. 
set out early to-morrow. [ am very impatient to hear from 
you: I could not stay for the post at Dover for fear of losing 
the tide. I beg you would be so good as to order Mr. Kent 
to pack up my side-saddle, and all the tackle belonging to it, 
in a box to be sent with other things: if (as I hope) I reco- 
ver my health abroad so much as to ride, I can get none I shall 
like so well. 


To Mr. Wortley. 
Dijon, Aug. 18, 1739, N.S. 

I am at length arrived here very safely, and without any 
bad accident ; and so much mended in my health, that I am 
surprised at it. France is so much improved, it would not be 

wn to be the same country we passed through twenty 
poe ago. Every thing I see speaks in praise of Cardinal 
leury : the roads are all mended, and the greater part of 
them te as well as the streets of Paris, planted on both 
sides like the roads in Holland: and such good care taken 
against robbers, that = may cross the country with your 
purse in your hand; but, as to your travelling incognita, I 
May as well walk incognita in the Pall-Mall. There is not 
any town in France where there are not English, Scotch, or 
Irish families established; and I have met with people that 
have seen me (though often such as I do not remember to 
have seen) in every town I have passed through ; and [ think 
the farther I go, the more acquaintance I meet. Here are in 
town no less than sixteen English families of fashion. 
Lord Mansel lodges ia the house with me, and a daughter of 
Lord Bathurst’s (Mrs. Whitshed) isin the same street. The 
Duke of Rutland is gone from hence some time ago, as Lady 
Peterborough told me at St. Omer’s; which was one reason 
that determined me to come here, thinking to be quiet ; but I 
find it impossible, and that will make me ave the place, af- 
ter the return of this post. The French are more changed 
than their roads ; instead of pale, yellow faces, wrapped up 





* Lady Barbara Fitzroy, afterward Countess of Darlington. 





‘ 


in blankets, as we saw them, the villages are all filled with 
fresh-colored lusty peasants, in good clothes and clean linen. 
It is incredible what an air of plenty and content is over the 
whole country. I hope to hear, as soon as possible, that you 
are in good health, 


To Mr. Wortley. 
Turin, Sept. 10, 1739. 

I am now, thank God, happily. past the Alps. I believe 
I wrote to you, that I had met English of my acquaintance 
in every town in France. This fortune continued to the 
last; for at Port Beauvoison I met Lord Carlisle, who was 
in the inn when I arrived, and immediately came to offer me 
his room, his cook to dress my supper (he himself having 
supped before I came in), and all sorts of civility. We 
passed the evening together, and had a great deal of dis- 
course. He said he liked Rome so well, that he should not 
have left it so soon, but on account of Lord Morpeth, who 
was so ill there, that he was not yet recovered, and now car- 
ried in a litter. His distemper has been the bloody flux, 
which returned upon him in the mountains with so much vio- 
lence, they had been kept three weeks ata miserable village ; 
he is still so weak that t did not see him. My Lord Car- 
lisle* told me, that next to Rome the best place to stay in 
Italy is, without contradiction, Venice: that the imperti- 
nence of the little sovereigns in other countries is intolerable. 
I have no objection to his advice, but the fear of the air not 

veing with me, though my journey has now so far esta- 
blished my health, that I have lost all my bad symptoms, and 
am ready to think I could even bear the damps of London. 
I will therefore venture to try, and if I find Venice too cold 
or moist (which I am more afraid of ), I can remove _~ 
easily ; thoughI resolve cone Rome, on an account whic 
you may guess. My Lord Carlisle said, he thought me in 
the right; that it is very hard to avoid meeting a certain 
person ; and there are so many little dirty spies that write 
any lie which comes in their heads, that the doing it may be 
dangerous. I have received a letter from Lady Pomfret, 
that she is leaving Vienna, and intends for Venice, which is 
another inducement to me to go there ; but the chief is the 
hopes of living as quietly and as privately as I please, which 
hitherto I have found impossible. The English resident 
here, Mr. Villette, &c. came to wait on me the very night of 


The procurator brought his niece (who is at the head of his 
family) to wait on me ; and they invited me to reside with 
them at their palace on the Brent, but L did not think it 
proper to accept of it. He also introduced to me the Signo- 
ra Pisani Mocenigo, who is the most considerable lady here. 
The nuncio is particularly civil to me; he has been several 
times to see me, and has offered me the use of his box at 
the opera. Ihave many others at my service, and in short 
it is i ible for a ger to be better received than [ 
am. Here are no English, except a Mr. Bertie and his go- 
vernor, who arrived two days ago, and who intend but a 
short stay. 

I hope you are in good health, and that I shall hear of it 
before you can receive this letter, 


To Mr. We , 
Venice, Dec. 25, 1739, O. 8. 

I RECEIVED ~~ yesterday, dated Dec. 7. 1 find my 
health very well here, notwithstanding the cold, which is 
very sharp, but the sun shines as clear as at Midsummer. 
I am treaxed here with more distinction than I could possibly 
expett. I went to see the ceremony of high mass celebrated 
by the doge, on Christmas eve. He appointed a gallery for 
me and the prince of Wolfembatch, where no other person 
was admitted but those of our company. A greater compli- 
ment could not have been paid me if I had been a sovereign 
princess. The doge’s niece (he having no lady) met me at 
the palace-gate, and led me through the palace to the church 
of St. Mark, where the ceremony was performed in the 
pomp you know, and we were not obliged to any act of ado- 
ration. The electoral Prince of Saxony is here in public, 
and makes a prodigious expense. His governor is Count 
Wackerbart, son to that Madame Wackerbart, with whom I 
was so intimate at Vienna; on which account he shows me 
particular civilities, and obliges his pupil to do the same. I 
was last night at an entertainment made for him by the Sig- 
nora Pisani Mocenigo, which was one of the finest I ever 
saw, and he desired me to sit next to him in a great chair : 
in short [have all the reason that can be, to be satisfied with 
my treatment in this town; and | am glad I met Lord Car- 
lisle, who directed me hither. 

I have so little correspondence at London, I should be 
pleased to hear from you whatever happens among my ac- 








my arrival, to my great surprise. I found the g 
came from the king of Sardinia’s officers, who were at Pont 
Voisin, and had learnt my name from Lord Carlisle’s ser- 
vants. I have been obliged to excuse my going to court, as 
having no court dress, and saying that I intended to leave 
the town in a few days. However, I have not been able to 
avoid the visits that have been made to me. 


To Mr. Wortley. 
Venice, Sept. 25, 1739. 

I am at length happily arrived here, 1 thank God ; I wish 
it had been my original plan, which would have saved me 
some money and fatigue ; though I have not much reason to 
regret the last, since [ am convinced it has greatly contri- 
buted to the restoration of my health. I met nothing disa- 
greeable on my journey but too much company. I find (con- 
trary to the rest of the world), I did not think myself so 
considerable as I am; for I verily believe, if one of the py- 
ramids of Egypt had travelled, it could not have been more 
followed; and if I had received all the visits that have been 
intended me, I should have stopped at least two years in 
every town I came through. I liked Milan so well, that, if 
I had not desired all my letters to be directed hither, I think 
I should have been tempted to stay there. One of the plea- 
sures I fous." there was the Borromean library, where all 
strangers have free access; and not only so, but liberty, on 
giving a note for it, to take any printed book home with them. 

saw several curious manuscripts there; and, as a proof of 
my recovery, I went up to the very top of the dome of the 
great church without any assistance. I am now in a lodg- 
ing on the great canal. Lady Pomfret} is not yet arrived, 
but I expect her very soon; and if the air does not disagree 
with me, I intend seeing the Carnival here. I hope your 
health continues, and that I shall hear from you very soon. 


To Mr. Wortley. 
Venice, October 14, 1739. 

I rinp myself very well here. I am visited by the most 
considerable people of the town, and all the foreign minis- 
ters, who have most of them made entertainments for me. 
I dined yesterday at the Spanish ambassador’s, who even 
surpassed the French in magnificence. He let me in at the 
halkdoor, and the lady met me at the stair head, to conduct 
me through the long apartment; in short, they could not 
have shown me more honors, if I had been an ambassadress. 
She desired me to think myseif Patrona del Casa, and offer- 
ed me all the services in her power, to wait on me when I 
pleased, &c. They have the finest palace in Venice, What 
Is 7 convenient, I hear it is not at all expected that I 
should make any dinners, it not being the fashion for any 
body to do it here, but the foreign mmisters; and I find I 
can live here very genteelly on my allowance. I have al- 
ready a very agreeable general acquaintance; though when 
I came, here was no one I had ever seen in my life, but the 
Cavaliere Grimani, and the Abbe Conti. I must do them 
the justice to say they have taken pains tobe obliging to me, 








* This was Henry Howard, ear! of Carlisle, died in 1758 ; his 
son Charles, lord Morpeth, in August, 1741. 

t Henrietta Louisa, daughter and heir of the second Lord Jef. 
feries, and wife of Thomas carl of Pomfret. She mostly resided 
at Rome, where she wrote the Life of Vandyck. A part of the 
collection of marbles made by Thomas earl of Arundel, having 


been purchased by William earl of Pomfret, was given by her to | 





I am sorry for Mr. Pelham’s misfortune ;* 
though ‘us long since, that I have looked on the hopes of con- 
tinuing a family as one of the vainest of mortal prospects, 
Tho’ Soi with a i wives, 
To get a wise successor strives ; 
But one, and he a fool, survives. 
The procurator of St. Mark has desired his compliments 
to you whenever I write. 


h 





To Mr. Wortley. 
Venice, Jan. 25, 1639—40. 

I wrore to you last post ; but as I do not know whether 
I was particular enough in answering all the questions you 
asked me, I had the following account, which I do not won- 
der will surprise you, since both the Procurator Grimani and 
the Abbe Conti tell me often, that these Jast twenty years 
have so far changed the customs of Venice, that they hardly 
know it for the same country. Here are several foreign la- 
dies of quality, | mean Germans, and from other parts of 
Italy : but not one Frenchwoman. They are al! well receiv- 
ed by the gentil donnas, who make a vanity in introducin 
them to the assemblies and their public diversions, though a 
those ladies, as well as myself, go frequently to the Princess 
of Campo Florida’s (the Spanish dress bly. 
She is, in a very particular manner, obliging to me, and is I 
really think one of the best sort of women I ever knew. The 
Neapolitan (though he has been here some months) makes 
his-public entry to-day, which I am to go see about an hour 
hence. He gives a great entertainment to-night, where all 
the noble Venetians of both sexes will be in mask. I am 
engaged to go with the Signora Justiniani Granedigo, who is 
one of the first ladies here. The Prince of Saxony has in- 
vited me to come into his box at the opera; but I have not 
yet accepted of it, he having always the four ladies with him, 
that are wives to the four senators deputed to do the honors 
of Venice ; and I am afraid they should think I interfere with 
them in the honor of his conversation, which they are very 
fond of, and have behaved very coldly to some other noble 
Venetian ladies that have taken the liberty of his box. I 
will be directed in this (as I am in all public matters) by the 
Procurator Grimani. My letter is shortened by the arrival 
of the signora. 





To Mr. Wortley. 
Venice, March 29, 1740. 

Tue letters Mr. Waters mentions were 
pretty much in the usual style; he desires to leave the town 
where he now is, beeause he says there is no temptation to 
riot, and he would show how able he is to resist it ; I answer 
him this post, and shall endeavor to show him mildly the ne- 
cessity of bemg easy in his present situation. Now Lord 
Granbyt leaves this place to-morrow, to set out for Constan- 
tinople ; the Prince of Saxony stays till the second of May ; 
in the mean time there are entertainments given him almost 
every day of one sort or other, and a regatta preparing, which 
is expected by all strangers with great impatience. He went 
to see the arsenal three days ago, waited on by a numerous 
nobility of both sexes ; the Bucentaur was adorned and launch- 
ed, a magnificent collation given, and we sailed a little way 
in it; I was in company with the Signora Justiniani Grane- 








* He had two sons of whom he was deprived in two successive 
days, the 27th and 28th of November, 1739. 
+ John Manners, the heroic marquis of Granby, was horn in 


the university of Oxford, in 1758. They are peculiarly valuable | 1720. Commander-in-chief in Germany, 1762. He died 1770. 
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digo, and Signora Marmo Cizzo. As you have been at Ve- 
nice, there is no occasion of describing these things to you. 
There were two cannons founded in his presence, and a gal- 
ley built and launched in an hour’s time. Last night there 
was @ concert of voices and instruments at the Hospital of 
the Incurabili, where there were two girls, that in the opinion 
of all people, excel either Faustina or Cuzzoni, but you know 
they are never permitted to sing on any theatre. 

Lord Fitzwilliam is expected in this town to-night, on his 
return to England, as I am told. The prince’s behavior is 
very obliging to all, and in no part of it liable to censure, 
though I think there is nothing to be said in praise of his 

enius; and I suppose you know he has been lame from his 

irth, and is carried about in a chair, though a beautiful = 
son from the waist upwards ; it is said his family design him 
for the church, he having four brothers who are fine children. 
The weather is now very fine: we have had none of the ca- 
nals frozen, in the coldest part of the winter, but the moun- 
tains are still covered with snow. 

Your last letters have said nothing of my baggage. If 
there 1s danger of its being taken by the privateers, I had 
rather it staid in England, and I would go into the southern 

art of France, where it might be conveyed to me without 
azard, than risk the loss of 1t. If there 1s a probability of 
a rupture with France, I can go to Avignon. 


To Mr. Wortley. 
Venice, April 19, 1740, N. 8. 

I REcEIveED yours of January Ist but yesterday : for which 
reason I think it useless to answer it at present, but if I find 
any occasion, shall not fail to follow your orders. Lord Gran- 
by is set out on his journey for Constantinople. Lord Fitz- 
william arrived here three days ago; he came to see me the 
next day, as all the English do, who are much surprised at 
the civilities and the familiarity with which I am received by 
the noble ladies. Every body tells me ‘’tis what never was 
done-to myself ;’ and I own I have a little vanity in it, because 
the French ambassador told me when I first came, that though 
the Procurator Grimani might persuade them to visit me, he 
defied me to enter into any sort of intimacy with them: in- 
stead of which they call me out almost every day on some 
diversion or other, and are desirous to have me in all their 
parties of pleasure. I am invited to-morrow to the Fosca- 
rini to dinner, which is to be followed by a concert and a ball, 
where I shall be the only stranger, though here at present a 

eat number are come to see the Regatta, which is fixed for 

e 29th of this month, N.S. I shall see it at the Procura- 
tor Grimani’s, where there will be a great entertainment that 
day. My own house is very well situated to see it, being on 
the Grand Canal; but I would not refuse him and his niece, 
since they seem desirous of my company, and I shall oblige 
some other ladies with my windows. The are hired ata 
great rate to see the show. I suppose you know the nature 
of it, but if it will be any amusement, I will send you a par- 
ticular description. 





To Mr. Wariley. ; 
Venice, June 1, 1740. 

I wrote you a long letter yesterday, which I sent by a 
private hand, who will see it safely delivered. It is impos- 
sible to be better treated, I may even say more courted, than 
Iam here. I am very glad of your good fortune at London. 
You may remember, I have always told you it is in your 
power to make the first figure in the House of Commons. 
As to the bill, I perfectly remember the paying of it; which 
you may easily believe when you inquire, that all auction bills 
are paid at farthest within eight days after the sale : the date 
of this is March 1, and [ did not leave London till July 25; 
and in that time have been at many other auctions, particu- 
larly Lord Halifax’s, which was a short time before my jour- 
ney. This is not the first of Cock’s* mistakes; he is famous 
for making them, which are (he says) the faults of his ser- 
vants. You seem to mention the Regatta in a manner as if 
you would be pleased with a description of it. It is a race 
of boats: they are accompanied by vessels which they call 
Piotes or Bichones, that have a mind to display their magni- 
ficence ; they are a sort of machines adorned with all that 
sculpture and gilding can do to make a shining appearance. 
Several of them cost one thousand pounds sterling, and I be- 
lieve none less than five hundred ; they are rowed by gondo- 
liers dressed in rich habits, suitable to what they represent. 
There were enough of them to look like a little fleet, and I 
own I never saw ea finer sight. It would be too long to de- 
scribe every one in particular: I shall only name the princi- 
pal.—The Signora Pisani Mocinego’s represented the cha- 
riot of the Night, drawn by four sea-horses, and showing the 
rising of the moon, accompanied with stars; the statues on 
each side representing the hours, to the number of twenty- 
four, rowed by gondoliers imrich liveries, which were chang- 
ed three times, all of equal richness, and the decorations 
changed also to the dawn of Aurora and the mid-day sun, 
the statues being new dressed every time, the first in green, 
the second time in red, and the last blue, all equally laced 
with silver, there being three races. Signor Soranto repre- 
sented the kingdom of Poland, with all the provinces and 
rivers in that dominion, with a concert of the best instru- 
mental music, in rich Polish habits; the painting and gilding 
were exquisite in their kinds, Signor Contarini’s piote show- 
ed the liberal arts; Apollo was seated on the stern upon 
mount Parnassus, Pegasus behind, and the Muses seated 
round him : opposite was a figure representing Painting, with 
Fame blowing her trumpet; and on each side Sculpture and 
Music in their proper dresses. The Procurator Foscarini’s 
was the chariot of Flora guided by Cupids, and adorned with 


* 'This was a famous auctioneer. In his day he took the lead 
in his trade. 





all sorts of flowers, rose-trees, &c. Signor Julio Contarini’s 
represented the triumph of Valor; Victory was on the stern, 
and all the ornaments warlike trophies of every kind. Sig- 
nor Correri’s was the Adriatic Sea, receiving into her arms 
the Hope of Saxony. Signor Alvisio Mocinego’s was the 
oe of Hesperides: the whole fable was represented by 

ifferent statues. Signor Querini had the chariot of Venus 
drawn by doves, so well done, they seemed ready to fly u 
the water ; the Loves and Graces attended her. Signor Paul 
Doria had the chariot of Diana, who appeared hunting in a 
large wood; the trees, hounds, stag, and nymphs, all done 
naturally ; the gondoliers dressed like peasants attending the 
chase; and Endymion, lying under a large tree, azing on 
the goddess. Signor Angelo Labbia represented Poland 
crowning Saxony, waited on by the Virtues and subject pro- 
vinces. Signor Angelo Molino was Neptune waited on by 
the Rivers. Signor Vicenzo Morosini’s piote showed the 
triumphs of Peace; Discord being chained at her feet, and 
she surrounded with the Pleasures, &c. 

I believe you are already weary of this description, which 
can give you but a very imperfect idea of the show; but I 
must say one word of the bichones, which are less vessels, 

uite open, some representing gardens, others apartments, all 
the oars being gilt either with gold or silver, and the gondoliers? 
liveries either velvet or rich silk, with a profusion of lace, 
fringe, and embroidery. I saw this show at the Procurator 
Grimani’s house, which was near the place where the prizes 
were delivered : there was a great assembly invited on the 
same occasion, which were all nobly entertained. I can get 
no better ink here, though I have tried several times, it 
is a great vexation to me to want it. 





To Mr. Wortley. 
Florence, August 11, 1740. 

Tuis is a very fine town, and I am much amused with vi- 
siting the gallery, which I do not doubt you remember too 
well to need any description of. Lord and Lady Pomfret 
take pains to make the place agreeable to me, and I have 
been visited by the greatest part of the people of quality. 
Here is an opera which I hove heard ewice. bat it is not so fine 
either for voices or decorations as that at Venice. I am very 
willing to be at Leghorn when my things arrive, which I fear 
will hinder my visiting Rome this season, except they come 
sooner than is generally expected. If I could go from thence 
by sea to Naples with safety, I should prefer it to a land 
journey, which I am told is very difficult ; and that it is impos- 
sible I should stay there long, the people being entirely unso- 
ciable. Ido not desire much company, but would not confine 
myself to a place where I can see none. I have written to 
your daughter, directed to Scotland, this post. 





To Mr. Wortley. 
‘ome, Oct, 24, 1740. 

I arrivep here in good health three days ago, and this 
the first post-day. Ihave taken a lodging for a month, which 
is (as they tell me) but a short time to take a view of all the 
antiquities, &c. that are to be seen. From hence I purpose 
to set out for Naples. I am told by every body that I shall 
not find it agreeable to reside in, I expect Lady Pomfret 
here in a few days. It is summer here, and I left winter at 
Florence ; the snows having begun to fall on the mountains, 
I shall probably see the new ceremony of *the Pope’s taking 
possession of the Vatican, which is said to be the finest that is 
ever performed at Rome. I have no news to send from 
hence. If you would have me speak to any particular point, 
I beg you will let me know it, and I will give you the best in- 
formation I am able, 





To Mr. Wortley. 
Rome, Nov. 1, 1740. 

I HAVE now been here a week, and am very well diverted 
with viewing the fine buildings, paintings, and antiquities. 
I have neither made nor received one visit, nor sent word to 
any body of my arrival, on purpose to avoid interruptions of 
that sort. The weather is so fine, that I walk every evenii 
in a different beautiful garden; and I own Tam charmed wit 
what I see of this town, though there yet remains a great 
deal more to be seen, I purpose making a stay of a month, 
which shall be entirely taken up in that employment, and 
then I will remove to N aples, to avoid, if possible, feeling 
the winter. I do not trouble you with any descriptions, since 
you have been here, and I suppose very well remember every 
thing that is worth remembering ; but (as I mentioned in my 
last) if you would have me speak to any particular point, { 
will give you the best information in my power. Direct your 
next letter to Monsieur Belloni, b at Rome. He will 
take care to deliver it to me, either here or at Naples, Let- 
ters are very apt to miscarry, especially those to this place. 





To Mr. Wortley. 
‘ome, Nov. 12, 1740, 

T sHAuv set out for Naples on next Friday: I donot doubt 
liking the situation, but by all the information I can get, it 
will be every way improper for my residence ; and I purpose 
no longer stay there, than is necessary to see what is curious, 
Ihave been very diligent in viewing every thing here; and 
making no acquaintance, that I might have no interruption. 
Here is a statue of Antinous lately found, which is said to be 
equal to any in Rome, and is to be sold; perhaps the Duke 
of Bedford might be glad to hear of it. I do not hear of one 
valuable picture that is to be purchased. It has been this 
last week as dark and rainy as ever I sawit in England. 





* This was Benedict XIV. Though all the ceremonies of the 
papal church are pompous, this has always been performed with 
circumstances of great splendor. 





Your letter of September 23, came to me but this day. I per- 
ceive letters are stopped and perused more a than ever, 
which hinders my writing any of the reports I hear; some 
of them are very extiaordinary. The emperor’s ambassa- 
dor here has taken the character of the Queen of Bohemia’s, 
and = such, presented his credentials, which have been re- 
ceived, 


To. Mr. ate 
Naples, Nov. 23, N. S. 1740. 
I ARRIVED here last night, after a very disagreeable jour. 


ney: I would not in my last give ‘ any account of the pre- 
sent state of Rome, knowing all letters are opened there ; 
but I cannot help mentioning what is more curious than all 
the antiquities, which is, that there is literally no money in 
the whole town, where they follow Mr. Law’s scheme, and 
live wholly upon paper. 

Belloni, who is the greatest banker not only of Rome but 
of all Italy, furnished me with fifty sequins, which he solemn- 
ly swore was - the money = bad in the —_ — 
to market wi r, pay the lodgings with paper, and, in 
short, there is mapa to be seen, etch raises the price of 
every thing to the utmost extravagance, nobody knowing what 
to ask for their goods. It is said the present pope* (who 
has a very good character) has declared he will endeavor a 
remedy, though it is very difficult to find one. He was bred 
a lawyer, and has passed the greatest part of his life in that 
profession ; and is so sensible of the misery of the state, that 
he is reported to have said, that he never thought himself in 
want till his elevation. He has no relations that he takes 
any notice of; but the country belonging to him, which I have 
passed, is almost uninhabited, a in poverty beyond any 
thing Lever saw. The kingdom of Naples — gay and 
flourishing ; and the town so crowded with people, that I have 
with great difficulty got a very sorry lodging. 


To Mr. W 
Dee. 6, 1740. 


‘aples, Dee. | 

I wEanp last night the good news of the arrival of the 
ship, on which my things are loaded, at Leghorn: it would be 
easy to have them conveyed hither. I like the climate ex- 
tremely, which is now so soft, that [ am actually sitting with- 
out any want of a fire. I do not find the people so savage as 
they were represented to me. I have received visits from 
several of the principal ladies; and I think I could meet with 
as much company here as I desire ; but here is one article 
both disagreeable and incommodious, which is the grandeur of 
the equipages. Two coaches, two running footmen, four 
other footmen, a gentleman usher, and two pages, are as ne- 
cessary here as the attendance of a single servant is at Lon- 
don. ‘All the Spanish customs are observed very rigorously. 
I could content myself with all of them except this : but I see 
plainly, from my own observation as well as intelligence, 
that it is not to be dispensed with, which I am heartily vex 
ed at. 

The affairs of Europe are now so uncertain, that it ap- 
pears reasonable to me to wait a little, before I fix my resi- 
dence, that I may not find myself in the theatre of war, which 
is threatened on all sides. I hope you have the continuation 
of your health ; mine is very well established at present. The 
town lately discovered is at Portici, about three miles from 
this place. Since the first discovery, no care has been taken, 
and the ground fallen in, so that the present passage to it is, 
as I am told by every body, extremely dangerous, and for some 
time nobody ventures into it. I have been assured by some 
English gentlemen, who were let down into it last year, that 
the whole account given in the newspapers is literally true. 
Probably great curiosities may be found there ; but there has 
been no expense made, either by propping the ground or 
clearing a way into it; and as the earth falls in daily it will 

ibly be soon stopped up, as it was before. I wrote to you, 
ast post, a particular account of my reasons for not choosing 
my residence here, though the air is very agreeable to me, 
and I see I could have as much company as I desire ; but I 
am persuaded the climate is much changed since you knew it. 
The weather is now very moist and misty, and has been 80 
for along time ; however, it is much softer than in any other 
lace I know. I desire you would direct to Monsieur Bele 
oni, banker, at Rome; he will forward your letters wherever 
I am; the present uncertain situation of affairs all over Eu 
rope makes every correspdndence precarious. 


To Mr. Wortley. 
Rome, Jan. 13, 1740-1, N.S. 

I reTuRNED hither last night, after six weeks’ stay at Na- 
ples; great part of that time was vainly taken 2 in endea- 
Voring to satisfy your curiosity and my own, in relation to the 
late Eesovened town of Herculaneum. I waited eight days 
in hopes of permission to see the pictures and other rarities 
taken from } eas which are preserved in the king’s palace 
at Portici; but [ found it was to no purpose, his majesty 
keeping the key in his own cabinet, which he would not part 
with, though the Prince de Zathia (who is one of his favor- 
ites) I believe very sincerely tried his interest to obtain it for 
me. He is son to the Spanish ambassador I knew at Ve- 
nice, and both he and his lady loaded me with civilities at 
Naples. The court in general is more barbarous than any 
of the ancient Goths. e proof of it, among many others, 
was melting down a beautiful copper statue of a vestal found 
in this new ruin, to make medallions for the late solemn chris- 
tening. The whole court follow the Spanish customs 
politics. I could say a good deal on this subject if I thought 
my letter would come safe to your hands; the apprehension 
it may not, hinders my answerlag another inquiry you make, 
concerning a family here, of which indeed I can say little, 





* Benedict XIV. 
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avoiding all commerce with those that frequent it. Here are 
some young jn: gee travellers ; among them Lord Strafford* 
behaves himself really very modestly and genteely, and has 
lost the pertness he acquired in his mother’s assembly. Lord 
Lincoln appears to have spirit and sense, and professes great 
abhorrence of all measures destructive to the liberty of his 
country. I do not know how far the young men may be cor- 
on their return, but the majority of those I have seen, 
have seemed strongly in the same sentiment. Lady New- 
purgh’s eldest daughter, whom I believe you may have seen 
at Lord Westmoreland’s, is married to Count Mahony, who 
is in great figure at Naples: she was extremely obliged to 
me; fey made a fine entertainment for me, carried me to the 
ra, and were civil to me to the utmost of their power. If 
should happen to see Mrs. Bulkely, I wish you make her 
some compliment upon it. I received this day yours of the 
20th and 28th of November. 


To Mr. Wortley. 
Leghorn, Feb. 25, 1740-1, N.S. 

L anriven here last night, and have received this morning 
the bill of seven hundred and five dollars, odd money. 

Ishall be a little more particular in my accounts from 
hence than I durst be from Rome, where all the letters are 
opened and often stopped. I hope you had mine, relating to 
the antiquities in Naples. I shall now say something of the 
courtof Rome. The first minister, Cardinal Valenti, has 
one of the best characters I ever heard of, though of no great 
birth, and has made his fortune by an attachment to the 
Duchess of Salviati. The present pope is very much beloved, 
and seems desirous to ease the people, and deliver them out 
of the miserable poverty they are reduced to. I will send you 
the history of his elevation, as I had it from a very good 
hand, if it will be any amusement to you. I never saw the 
chevalier during my whole stay at Rome. I saw his two sons 
ata public ball in mask ; they were very richly adorned with 
jewels. The eldest seems thoughtless enough, andis really not 
unlike Mr. Lyttleton in his shape and air. The youngest is 
very well made, dances finely, and has an ingenuous coun- 
tenance ; he is but fourteen years of age. The family live 
very —, yet pay every body, and (wherever they get 
it) are certainly in no want of money. I heard at Rome the 
truly tragical history of the Princess Sobieski, which is very 
different from what was said at London. The pope, Clement 
the Twelfth, was commonly supposed her lover, and she used 
to go about in his state coach to the scandal of the people. 
Her husband’s mistress spirited him up to resent it, so far 
that he left Rome upon it, and she retired to a convent, 
where she destroyed herself. The English travellers at 
Rome behaved in general very discreetly. I have reason to 
speak well of them, since they were all gy obliging 
tome. It may sound a little vain to say it, but they really 
paid a regular court to me, as if I had been their queen, and 
their governors told me, that the desire of my approbation 

a very great influence on their conduct. While I staid 
there was neither gaming nor any sort of extravagance. I 
used to preach to & very freely, and they all thanked me 
for it. I shall stay some time in this town, where I expect 
Lady Pomfret. I think 1 have answered every particular 
you seemed curious about. If there be any other point you 
would have me speak of, I will be as exact as I can. 


To Mr. Wortley. 
Turin, April 11, 1741. 

I rake this opportunity of writing to you on many subjects 
in a freer manner than I durst do by the post, knowing that 
all letters are opened both here a in other places, which 
oecasion them to be often lost, besides other inconveniences 
that may happen. The English politics are the general jest 
of all the nations I have passed through: and even those who 
= by our folly cannot help laughing at our notorious blun- 

; though they are all persuaded that the minister does 
not act from weakness but corruption, and that the Spanish 
influences his measures. I had a long discourse with 

‘ount Mahony on this subject, who said, very freely, that 
half the ships sent to the coast of Naples, that have lain idle 
in our ports last summer, would have frightened the Queen 
of Spain into a submission to whatever terms we thought 
ot to impose. The people, who are loaded with taxes, 

fe the Spanish government, of which I have had daily 
ge hearing them curse the English for bringing their 
ig to them, whenever they saw any of our nation: but I 
4m not much surprised at the ignorance of our ministers, af- 
ter omg, eee creatures they pe to send them intelli- 
ence, Except Mr. Villette, at this court, there is not one 
at has common sense: I say this without prejudice, all of 
them having been as civil and serviceable to me as they 
could, I was told at Rome, and convinced of it by circum- 
Stances, that there have been great endeavors to raise up a 
jam plot: the person who told it me was an English anti- 
quarian, who said he had been offered any money to send ac- 
cusations, The truth is he had carried a letter, written by 
Mr. Mann,t from Florence to that purpose to him, which he 
shewed in the English palace ; however, I believe he is a 
Spy, and made use of that stratagem to gain credit. This 
Court makes great preparations for war: the king is certain- 
ly no bright genius, but has great natural humanity : his mi- 
hister, who has absolute power, is generally allowed to have 





* William Wentworth ; he was the fcurth Earl of Strafford, 
and married Lady Anne, the second daughter of John Duke of 
Argyle, sister of lea Mary Coke and Lady Betty Mackenzie 
He built Wentworth Castle, in Yorkshire, and was eminently 
skilled in architecture and vertu. He enjoyed an intimate friend- 
ship with the last Lord Orford, in the fifth volume of whose works 

is correspondence is published, from 1756 to 1790. 

George afterwards Lord Lyttleton. 
. + Sir Horace Mann. 








sense; as a proof of it he is not hated as the generality of 
ministers are. I have seen neither of them, not going to 
court, because I will not be at the trouble and expense of the 
dress, which is the same as at Vienna. I sent my excuse by 
Mr. Villette, as I hear is commonly practised by ladies that 
are only passengers. I have had a great nuraber of visitors ; 
the nobility piquing themselves on civility to strangers, The 


weather is still exceedingly cold, and I do not intend to move | 


till I have the prospect of a pleasant journey. 





To Mr. Wortley. 
Genoa, July, 15, 1741. 

Ir is so long since I have heard from you, that though I 
hope your silence is occasioned by your being in the country, 
yet I cannot help being very uneasy, and in some apprehen- 
sion, that you are indisposed. I wrote you word, some time 
ago, that | have taken a house here for the remainder of the 
summer, and desired you would direct, Recommandé a Mon- 
sieur Birtles, Consul de S. M. Britannique. 1 saw in the last 
newspapers (which he sends me) the death of Lord Oxford. 
I am vexed at it, for the reasons you know, and recollect what 
I’ve often heard you say, that it is impossible to judge what 
is best for ourselves. I received yesterday the bill for 
for which I return you thanks. “If I wrote you all the politi- 
cal stories I hear, I should have a great deal to say. A great 
part is not true, and what I think so, I dare not mention, in 
consideration of the various hands this paper must pass 
through before it reaches you. Lord Lincoln* and Mr. 
Walpolef (youngest son to Sir Robert) left this place two 
days ago; athey visited me during their short stay; they 
are gone to Marseilles, and design passing some months in 
the south of France, I have had a particular account 
of Lord Oxford’s death from a very good hand, which he ad- 
vanced by choice, refusing all remedies till it was too late to 
make use of them. There was a will found, dated 1728, in 
which he gave every thing to my lady ; which has affected her 
very much. Notwithstanding the many reasons she had to 
complain of him, I always thought there was more weakness 
than dishonesty in his actions, and is a confirmation of the 
truth of that maxim of Mr, Rochefoucault, un sot n'a pas assez 
d’ étoffe pour étre honnéte homme. 


To Mr. Wortley. 
Genoa, Aug. 25, 1741, N. 8. 

I REcEIVED yours of the 27th July this morning. I had 
that of March 19, which I answered very particularly the fol- 
lowing post, with many thanks for the increase of my allow- 
ance. It appears to me that the letters I wrote between the 
11th of April and the 3lst of May were lost, which I am not 
surprised at. I was then at Turin, and that court in a very 
great confusion, and extremely jealous of me, thinking I came 
to examine their conduct. I have some proof of this, which 
I do not repeat, lest this should be stopped also. 

The manners of Italy are so much changed since we were 
here last, the alteration is scarcely credible. They say-it has 
been by the last war. The French, being masters, intro- 
duced all their customs, which were eagerly embraced by the 
ladies, and I believe will never be laid aside ; yet the differ- 
ent governments make different manners in every state. You 
know, though the republic is not rich, here are many private 
families vastly so, and live at a great superfluous expense : 
all the people of the first quality keep coaches as fine as the 
speaker’s, and some of them two or three, though the streets 
are too narrow to use them in the town; but they take the air 
in them, and their chairs carry them to the gates. The live- 











ries are all plain: gold or silver being forbidden to be worn | 


within the wails, the habits are all obliged to be black, but 


they wear exceeding fine lace and linen; and in their country- | 


houses, which are generally in the fauxbourg, they dress very 
richly, and have extremely fine jewels. Here is nothing cheap 
but houses. A palace fit for a prince may be hired for fifty 
pounds per annum: [ mean unfurnished. All games of 
chance are strictly prohibited, and it seems to me the only 
law they do not try to evade: they play at quadrille, picquet, 
&c. but not high. Here are no regular public assemblies. I 
have been visited by all of the first rank, and invited to se- 
veral fine dinners, particularly to the wedding of one of the 
house of Spinola, where there were ninety-six sat down to 
table, and I think the entertainment one of the finest I ever 
saw. There was the night following a ball and supper for 
the same company, with the same profusion. They tell me 
that all their great marriages are kept in the same public man- 
ner. Nobody keeps more than two horses, all their journeys 
being post; the expense of them, “ay v > coachman, is 
(Iam a fifty pounds per annum. A chair is very nearly 
as much ; I gave eighteen franks a-week for mine. The se- 
nators can converse with no strangers during the time of their 
magistracy, which lasts two years. The number of servants 
is regulated, and almost every lady has the same, which is 
two footmen, a gentleman-usher, and a page who follow her 
chair, 





To Mr. Wortley. 
Geneva, Oct. 12, ¥741. 

I arrivep here last night, where I find every thing quite 
different from what it was represented to me; it is not the 
first time it has so happened to me on my travels. Every 
thing is as dear as it ts at London. *Tis true, as all equi- 
pages are forbidden, that expense is entirely retrenched. I 
have been visited this morning by some of the chiefs of the 
town, who seem extremely good sort of people, which is their 





* Henry Clifton, Earl of Lincoln, married Catharine, daughter 
of Henry Pelham, and was afterward Duke of Newcastle. 

¢ Honorable Horace Walpole, the last Earl of Orford, then on 
his travels. 

¢ A fool has not wit enough to be an honest man. 


general character ; very desirous of attracting strangers to ine 
habit with them, and consequently very officious in all they 
imagine can please them. ‘The way of living is absolutely 
the reverse of that in Italy. Here is no show, and a great 
deal of eating ; there is all the magnificence imaginable, and 
no dinners but on particular occasions ; yet the difference of 
the prices renders the total expense very nearly equal. AsI 
am not yet determined whether I shall make any considerable 
stay, | desire not to have the money you intended me, till I 
ask for it. If you have any curiosity for the present condi- 
tion of any of the states of Italy, I believe I can give you a 
truer account than perhaps any other traveller can do, hav- 
ing always had the good fortune of a sort of intimacy with the 
first persons in the governments where I resided, and they 
not guarding themselves against the observations of a woman, 
as they would have done from those of a man. 


To Mr. Wortley. 
Geneva, Nov. 5, 1741, N. 8. 

_ I wave been here a month: I have wrote to you three 
times without hearing from you, and cannot help being uneasy 
at your silence. I think this air does not agree with m 
health. I have had a return of many complaints from whic 
I had an entire cessation during my stay in Ttaly, which makes 
me incline to return thither, though a winter journey over the 
Alps is very disagreeable. The people here are very well to 
be liked, and this little republic has an air of the simplicity of 
old Rome in its earliest age. The magistrates toil with their 
own hands, and their wives literally dress their dinners 
against their return from their little senate. Yet, without 
dress or equipage, ‘tis as dear living here for a stranger, as in 
places where one is obliged to both, from the price of all sort 
of provision, which they are forced to buy from their neigh- 
bors, having almost no land of their own. I am very impa- 
tient to hear from you. Here are many reports concernin 
the English affairs, which I am sometimes splenetic enough 
to give credit to, 


To Mr. Wortley. 
Chamberry, Nov. 30, 1741, NV. 8. 

I RECEIVED this morning yours of October 26, which has 
taken me out of the uneasiness of fearing for your health. I 
— you know before this the Spaniards are landed at 
different ports in Italy, &c. When I received early infor- 
mation of the design, I had the charity to mention it to the 
English consul (without naming my informer) ; he laughed, 
and answered it was impossible. This may serve for a small 
specimen of the general good intelligence our wise ministry 
have of all foreign affairs. If you were acquainted with the 
re whom they employ, you would not be surprised at it. 

Except Mr. Villette at Turin (who is a very reasonable 
man), there is not one of them who knows any thing more 
of the country they inhabit, than that they eat and sleep in 
it. Ihave wrote you word that I have Tet Geneva on the 
sharpness of the air, which much disagreed with me. I find 
myself better here, though the weather is very cold at pre- 
sent. Yet this situation is not subject to those terrible winds 
which reign at Geneva. I dare write you no news, though 
I hear a great deal. Direct to me at Chamberry en Savoye, 
par Paris. 





To Mr. Wortley. 
Chamberry, Dee. 22, 1741. 

I nAve not heard from you since I came to this place ; 
but I think it very possible the letters may have miscarried : 
at this crisis all are suspeeted and opened, and consequently 
often lost. I send this by way of Geneva, and desire you 
would direct thither for me, recommended to Monsieur Guil- 
| laume Boisier. 

The company here is very good and sociable ; and I have 
reason to believe the air is the best in the world, if I am to 
form a judgment of it from the health and long life of the in- 
habitants. I have half a dozen friends, male and female, 
who are all of them near or past fourscore, who look and go 
about as if they were but forty. The provisions of all sorts 
are extremely good, and the wine is, I think, the most agree- 
able I ever tasted: and though the is now covered 
with snow, I know nobody troubled with colds, and I observe 
very few chronical distempers. The greatest inconvenience 
of the country is the few tolerable rides that are to be picked 
out, the roads being all mountainous and stony; however, I 
have got a little horse, and sometimes ramble about after the 
manner of the Duchess of Cleveland, which is the only 
fashion of riding here. 

I am very impatient to hear from you, and hope your busi-~ 
ness does not injure your health. 





To Mr. Wortley. 
Chamberry, Jan. 25, 1741. 

I wap the pleasure of receiving yours of Nov. 25 yester- 
day, and am very glad to find by it that you are arrived in 
London in good health I heartily wish you the continuance 
of it. My deafness lasted only a fortnight, though it fright- 
ed me very much. I have had no return of it since. Your 
advice to Mr. M. was certainly right, but I am not surprised 
he did not follow it. I believe there are few men in the world 
(I never knew any), capable of such a strength of resolution 
as yourself. I have answered your letter from Vienna, but 
as you do not mention having received mine, perhaps it is 
lost. I shall add a word or two more concerning the use of 
Turkish wheat. It is generally declaimed against by all the 
doctors ; and some of them have wrote treatises to show 
the ill consequences of it, in whieh titey say, that since it 
| has been sown nay is not above one hundred years), it 
| may be proved from the registers that the mortality is greater 
| amongst the country people tham it was formerly. I believe 
| that may be true im regard to-children, who are apt to eat 
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greedily, it being very heavy of digestion; but to those 
whose stomachs can bear it, and eat it with moderation, I 
am persuaded it is a clean strengthening diet. I have made 
strict observations and inquiries on the health and manner of 
life of the countries in which I have resided, and have found 
little difference in the length of life. 

It is true, gout, stone, and small-pox (so frequent with us), 
are little known here : in recompense, pleurisies, peripneu- 
monies, and fevers (especially malignant), are far more 
usual: and I am clearly of opinion, that, if an exact compu- 
tation were made, as many die in Brescia, as in London, in 
proportion to the different numbers. I have not heard from 
my daughter for a long time, which may be occasioned by 
the bad weather. I hope both you and she are well. I have 
wrote to her many long letters. 


To Mr. Wortley. 
Avignon, June 1, 1743. 

i Hope you will take care not to return to London, while 
it is in this unhealthy state. We are now very clear in these 
parts. Mrs. Bosville is gone to Turin, where they intend 
to reside ; she had the good fortune to meet an English man- 
of-war on the coast, without which she would have found the 
passage very difficult. She had so much her journey at 
heart, that she undertook to ride over the mountains from 
Nissa to Savona, but I believe (notwithstanding her youth 
and spirit) would have found the execution impossible. She 
has chosen the most agreeable court in Europe, where the 
English are extremely caressed ; but it is necessary to be 
young and gay for such projects. All mine terminate in 
quiet; and if I can end my days without great pain, itis the 
utmost of my ambition. All the English without distinction 
see the Duke of Ormond:* Lord Chesterfield (who you 
know is related to him) lay at his house during his stay in 
this town ; and to say truth, nobody can be more insignifi- 
cant. He keeps an assembly where all the best company 
go twice in a week; I have been there sometimes, nor is it 
possible to avoid it while I stay here ; I came hither not 
knowing where else to be secure, there being, at that time, 
strong appearances of an approaching rupture with France, 
and all Italy being in a flame. The duke lives here in great 
magnificence, is quite inoffensive, seems to have forgotten 
every part of his past life, and to be ofno party: and indeed 
this 1s perhaps the town in the whole world where politics are 
the least talked of, 


To Mr. Wortley. 
Avignon, Dec. 20, 1743. 

I RECEIVED yours of the 24th of November, O. S. yes- 
terday. You may, perhaps, hear of a trifle which makes a 
great noise in this part of the world, which is, that I am 
building ; but the whole expense which I have contracted for 
is but twenty-six pounds. You know the situation of this 
town is on the meeting of the Rhosne and Durance. On 
the one side of it, within the walls, was formerly a fortress 
built on a very high rock ; they say it was destroyed hy 
lightning: one of the towers was let partly standing, the 
walls being a yard in thickness: this was made use of for 
some time as a public mill, but the height making it incon- 
venient for the carriage of meal, it has stood useless many 
years. Last summer in the hot evenings I walked often 
thither, where I always found a fresh breeze, and the most 
beautiful land prospect I ever saw (except Wharncliffe) ; 
being a view of the winding of two great rivers, and over- 
looking the whole country, with part of Languedoc and Pro- 
vence. I was so much charmed with it, that I said in com- 
pany, that, if that old mill were mine, I would turn it into a 
Belvidere : my words were repeated, and the two consuls 
waited on me soon after, with a donation from the town of 
the mill and the land about it: I have added a dome to it, 
and made it a little rotunda for the ’foresaid sum. I have 
also amused myself with patching up an inscription, which 
I have communicated to the archbishop, who is much delight- 
ed with it; but it is not placed, and perhaps never will be 

‘Hic, O viator! sub Lare parvulo, 
Maria hic est condita, hic jacet, 
Defuncta humani laboris 
Sorte, supervacuaque vita. 
Non indecora pauperie nitens, 
Et non inerti nobilis otio, 
Vanoque dilectis popello 
Divitiis animosus hostis. 
Possis et illam dicere mortuam, 
En terra jam nunc quantula sufiicit ! 
Exempta sit curis, viator, 
Terra sit illa levis, precare ! 
Hic sparge flores, sparge breves rosas : 
Nam vita gaudet mortua floribus 
Herbisque odoratis corona 
Vatis, adhuc cinerem calentem.’} 

To Mr. Wortley. 

Avignon, Feb. 17, 1743-4. 

I ast sorry you have given yourself so much trouble about 
the inscription. TI find I expressed myself ill, if you under- 
stood by my letter that it was already placed; I never in- 
tended it without your approbation, and then would have put 
it in the inside of the dome. The word ‘ pauperie’ is meant, 
as is shown by the whole line, 
wr * Non indecora pauperie nitens,’ 
to be a life rather distant from ostentation than in poverty ; 
and which very well answers to my way of living, which, 





Ps For some particular parts of his conduct, he was attainted in 
1716. 


_ + Lady Mary had the merit of applying Cowley’s ¢ Epitaphium 
vivi auctoris,’ published in his works, of which this is a copy, 
with such grammatical alteration as was necessary 





is supposed to stand candidate for the ministry. 
| ter to Sir Robert Walpole from Venice, I offered my ser- | 


| though decent, is far from the show which many families 


make here. The nobility consists of about two hundred 
houses: among them are two dukes, those of Crillon and 
Guadagna ; the last an Italian family; the other French, 
The Count of Suze, who values himself very much upon his 
pedigree, keeps a constant open table, as likewise several 
others. You will judge by that the provisions are exceed- 
ingly cheap; but tor strangers the price of every thing is 
high. As all the gentlemen keep their lands in their own 
hands, and sel! their corn, wine, and oil, their housekeeping 
looks very great, at a small expense. They have every sort 
of gibier from their own estates, which have never been tax- 
ed, the pope drawing (as 1 am informed) no revenue from 
hence, ‘lhe vice-legate has a court of priests, and sees lit- 
tle other company ; which, I believe, is partly owing to the 
little respect the nobility show him, who despise his want of 
birth. ‘There is a new one expected this spring, nephew to 
Cardinal Acquaviva: he is young, and, they say, intends to 
live with great magnificence. 

Avignon was certainly no town in the time of the Romans ; 
nor is there the smallest remains of any antiquity, but what 
is entirely Gothic. The town is large, but thinly peopled ; 
here are fourteen large convents, besides others. It is so 
well situated for trade, and the silk so fine and plentiful, that 
if they were not curbed, the French not permitting them to 
trade, they would certainly ruin Lyons ; but as they can sell 
none of their manufactures out of the walls of the town, and 
the ladies here, as every where else, preferring foreign stuffs 
to their own, the tradespeople are poor, and the shops ill 
furnished. The people of quality all affect the French man- 
ner of living; and here are many good houses, The cli- 
mate would be as fine as that of Naples, if they were not 
persecuted by the north wind, which is almost a constant 
plague ; yet, by the great age of the inhabitants, and the sur- 
prismg health which I see many of them enjoy, I am per- 
suaded the air is very wholesome. I see some of both sexes 
past eighty, who appear in all the assemblies, eat great ~~ 
pers, and keep late hours, without any visible infirmity. It 
is to-day Shrove Tuesday, and I am invited to sup at the 
Duchess of Crillon’s, where I shall meet near fifty guests, 
who will all of them, young and old, except myself, go mask- 
ed to the ball, that is given in the town-house. It is the 
sixth given this carnival by the gentlemen gratis, At the 
first there were 1200 tickets given out, many coming from 
the neighboring towns of Carpentaras, Lisle, Orange, &c. 
and even Aix and Arles, on purpose to appear there. Don 
Philip is expected here on the 22d. I believe he will not 
stay any time; and if he should, I think in my present si- 
tuation it would be improper for me to wait on him. If he 
goes into company, I suppose that I may indifferently see 
lim at an assembly. 


To Mr. Watley. 
Avignon, March 23, 1744. 

I TAKE this opportunity of informing you, in what manner 
I came acquainted with the secret I hinted at in my letter of 
the 5th of February. The Society of Freemasons at Nismes 
presented the Duke of Richelieu, governor of Languedoc, 
with a magnificent entertainment: it is but one day’s post 
from hence, and the Duchess of Crillon, with some other la- 
dies of this town, resolved to be at it, and almost by force 
carried me with them, which I am tempted to believe an act 
of Providence, considering my great reluctance, and the ser- 
vice it proved to be to the unhappy innocent people. The 
greater part of the town of Nismes are serious Protestants, 
which are still severely punished according to the edicts of 
Lewis XIV. whenever they are detected in any public wor- 
ship. A few days before we came, they had assembled ; 
their minister and about a dozen of his congregation were 
seized and imprisoned. I knew nothing of this; but I had not 
been in the town two hours, when I was visited by two of 
the most considerable of the Hugonots, who came to beg of 
me, with tears, to speak in their favor to the Duke of Riche- 
tieu, saying none of the Catholics would do it, and the Pro- 
testants dared not. The Duke of Richelieu was too well- 
bred to refuse to listen to a lady, and I was of a rank and 
nation to have liberty to say what I pleased: they moved my 
compassion so much, I resolved to use my endeavor to serve 
them, though I had little hope of succeeding. I would not 
therefore dress myself for the supper, but went in a domino 
to the ball, a mask giving opportunity of talking in a freer 
manner than I could have done without it. I was at no 
trouble in engaging his conversation; the lady having told 
him I was there, he immediately advanced towards me ; and 
I found, from different motives, he had a great desire to be 
acquainted with me, having heard a great deal of me. After 
abundance of compliments of that sort, I made my request 
for the liberty of the poor Protestants; he with great free- 
dom told me he was so little a bigot, that he pitied them as 
much as I did, but his orders from court were to send them 
to the galleys. However, to show how much he desired 
my good opinion, he was returning, and would solicit their 
freedom (which he has since obtained), This obligation 
occasioned me to continue the conversation, and he asked 
me what party the Pretender had in England ; I answered, 
as I thought, a very small one. ‘We are told otherwise at 
Paris,’ said he ; ‘ however, a bustle at this time may serve 
to facilitate our projects, and we intend to attempt a descent; 
at least it will cause the troops to be recalled, and pérhaps 
Admiral Matthews will be obliged to leave the passage open 
for Don Philip.’ You may imagine how much I wished to 
give immediate notice of this; but as all letters are opened 
at Paris, it would have been to no purpose to write it by the 














post, and have only gained me a powerful enemy in the court 
of France, he being so much a favorite of the king’s, that he 
In my let- 


vice, and desired to know in what manner I could send in. 
telligence, if any thing happened to my knowledge that could 
be of use to England. I believe he imagined that I wanted 
some gratification, and only sent me cold thanks. I haye 
wrote to you, by the post, an account of my servant’s leaving 
me. As that is only ad tic affair, I suppose the letter 
may be suffered to pass. I have had no letter from —., 
and am very sure he is in the wrong whenever he does not 
follow your direction, who, apart from other considerations, 
have a stronger judgment than any of his advisers, 
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To Mr. Wortley. 
Avignon, May 8, 1744, 

I RECEIVED but this morning yours, dated March 22. I 
suppose this delay has been occasioned by the present distur. 
bances ; I do not doubt mine have had the same fate, but] 
hope you will receive them at length. 

I am very well acquainted with Lady Sophia Fermor,* 
having lived two months in the same house with her : she has 
few equals in beauty or graces. I shall never be surprised 
atherconquests. If Lord Carteret had the design you seem 
to think, he could not make a more proper choice ; but I think 
too well of his understanding to suppose he can expect his 
happiness from things unborn, or place it in the chimerical 
notion of any pleasure arising to him, from his name subsist. 
ing (perhaps by very sorry representatives) after his death, 
I am apt to imagine he indulges his inclination at the expense 
of his judgment; and it appears to me the more pardonable 
weakness, I end my reflections here, fearing my letter will 
not come inviolate to your hands, 

I am extremely glad my account of Avignon had any thin, 
in it entertaining to you. I have really forgotten what £ 
wrote, my sight not permitting me to take copies; if there 
are any particulars you would have explained to you, I will 
do it to the best of my power. I can never be so agreeably 
employed as in amusing you. 

You say nothing of —————._ I guess you have nothing 
good to say. 

I am very much concerned for the ill state of poor lady 
Oxford’s} health; she is the only friend I can depend on in 
this world (except yourself): she tells me she stays at Wel- 
beck, having been cheated of some thousands by one she em- 
ployed in her building there, and is very troublesomely en- 
gaged in setting things in order. 








To Mr. Wortley. 
Avignon, June 12, N. S. 1744. 

I BeELI£VE William may tell truth in regard to the ex- 
penses of his journey, making it at a time when the passage of 
the troops had doubled the price of every thing: and they 
were detained ten days at Calais before they had permission 
to pass over. I represented these inconveniences to him 
ond his wife before they set out; but cg in such a 
hurry to go, from a notion that they should be forced to stay, 
after the declaration of war, that I could not — on them 
to stay a week longer, though it would probably have saved 
a great part of their expense. I would willingly have kept 
them (with all faults), being persuaded of their fidelity, and 
that in case of any accident happening to me, you would have 
had a faithful account of my effects; but it was impossible to 
make them contented in a country where there is neither ale 
nor salt beef. 

This town is considerably larger than either Aix or Mont 
pelier, and has more inhabitants of quality than of any other 
sort, having no trade, from the exaction of the French, though 
better adapted for it than any inland town I know. Whatis 
most singular is the government, which retains a sort of imi- 
tation of the Old Roman: here are two consuls chosen every 
year, the first of whom from the chief noblesse ; and there is 
as much struggling for that dignity in the Hotel de Ville as 
in the senate. The vice-legate cannot violate their privie 
leges. As all governors naturally wish to increase their 
authority, there are perpetual factions of the same kind 
as those between prerogative and the liberty of the subject. 
We have a new vice-legate, arrived a few days since, nephew 
to Cardinal Acquaviva, y.'mg, rich, and handsome, 
sets out in a greater figure than nas ever been known here. 
The magistrate next to him in place is called the vignier, who 
is chosen every year by the Hotel de Ville, and represents 
the person of the Pope in all criminal causes, but his authori- 
ty is so often clipped by the vice-tegate, there remains no- 
thing of it at present but the honor of precedence during his 
office, and a box at the playhouse gratis, with the superinten- 
dence of all public diversions. When Don Philip passed 
here, he began the ball with his lady, which is the custom of 
all princes that pass. 

The beginning of Avignon was probably a colony from 
Marseilles, there having been a temple of Diana on that very 
spot where I have my little pavilion. If there was ys painter 
capable of drawing it, I would send you a view of the land 
scape, which is one of the most beautiful I ever saw. 





To Mr. Wortley. 
vignon, June 8, 1745. 
I wave this day yours of the 8th of April, O. S. and at 
the same time one from Lady Oxford, who has not received 








* This lady was the eldest daughter of Thomas earl of Pom- 
fret; and was married to Lord Carteret, afterwards ear! of Gran- 
ville, in 1744. / 

+ Lady Henrietta Cavendish Holles, only daughter and heiress 
of John duke of Newcastle, was married in 1713 to Edward ear! 
of Oxford. Her only davghter was 





She died December 8, 1755. 
the late Duchess of Portland. 
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{as she says) any from me since November, though I have 
wrote several times. , ; 

I perfectly remember carrying back the manuscript you 
mention, and delivering it to Lord Oxford. I never failed 
returning to himself all the books he lent me. It is true, I 
showed it to the Duchess of Montagu, but we read it toge- 
ther, and I did not even leave it with her. I am not surprised 
that in that vast quantity of manuscripts some should be lost 
or mislaid, particularly knowing Lord Oxford to be careless 
of them, easily lending, and as easily forgetting he had done 
it, [remember I carried him once one finely illuminated, 
that, when I delivered, he did not recollect he had lent to me, 
though it was but a few days before. Wherever this is, I 
think you need be in no pain about it. The verses are too 
bad to be printed, excepting from malice, and since the death 
of Pope, Pinow nobody that is an enemy to either of us, I 
will write to my son, the first opportunity I have of doing it. 
By the post it is impossible at this time. I have seen the 
French list of the dead and wounded, in which he is not men- 
tioned; so that I suppose he has escaped. All letters, even 
directed to Holland, are opened ; and I believe those to the 
army would be stopped. ‘ 

I know so little English affairs, I am surprised to hear 
Lord Granville* has lost his power. 


To Mr. Wortley. 
Avignon, Nov. 11, 1746. 

I RECEIVED yours of October 15, yesterday November 10, 
Iwas quite frightened at the relation of your indisposition, 
and am very glad I did not know it till it was over. I hope 
you will no more suffer the physicians to try experiments with 
so good a constitution as yours. I am persuaded mineral 
waters, which are provided by nature, are the best, perhaps 
the only real remedies, particularly that of Tunbridge, of 


‘which [ have a great opinion. I would not trouble you with 


along letter, which may be uneasy for you to read. 

This present weather is esteemed a prodigy in this country. 
Ibegin almost to credit the tradition in Herodotus, and be- 
lieve the world will once again change its position, and Italy 
change situation with Muscovy. 

Ihave not stirred out of my apartment these two months, 
although I have no reason to complain of my health: the 
continuation of yours is my most earnest wish. 


To Mr. Wortley. 
Brescia, ‘May 24, N.S. 1746. 

I can no longer resist the desire I have to know what is 
become of .t I have long suppressed it, from a be- 
lief that if there was any thing of good to be told, you would 
not fail to give me the pleasure of hearing it. I find it now 
grows so much upon me, that whatever I am to know I think 
it would be easier for me to support, than the anxiety I suffer 
from my doubts. I beg to be informed, and prepare myself 
for the worst, with all the philosophy I have. At my time 
of life I ought to be detached from a world which I am soon 
toleave ; to be totally so is a vain endeavor, and perhaps 
there is vanity in the endeavor: while we are human, we 
must submit to human infirmities, and suffer them in mind as 
well as body. All that reflection and experience can do is to 
mitigate, we can never extinguish, our passions. I call by 
that name every sentiment that is not founded upon reason, 
and I own I cannot justify to mine the concern I feel for one 
who never gave me any view of satisfaction. 

This is too melancholy a subject to dwell upon. You com 
pliment me on the continuation of my spirits; ’tis true, 1 try 
to maintain them by every act I can, being sensible of the 
terrible consequences of losing them. Young people are too 
apt to let them sink on any disappointment. I have wrote to 
my daughter all the considerations I could think to lessen her 

iction. 1 am persuaded you will advise her to amusement, 
and am very glad you continue that of travelling, as the most 
useful for health. I have been prisoner here some months 
by the weather : the rivers are still impassable in most places ; 
when they are abated, I intend some little excursions, being 
of your opinion, that ise is as as food, though 
Ihave at present no considerable complaint; my hearing, 
and I think my memory, are without decay, and my sight 
better than I could expect; it shall serve me to read many 
hours ina day. I have appetite enough to relish what I eat, 
and have the same sound uninterrupted sleep, that has con- 
tinued throughout the course of my life, and to which I attri- 
bute the happiness of not yet knowing the head-ach. I am 
very sorry you are so often troubled with it, but oy from 
your care and temperance, that if you cannot wholly over- 
come it, yet it may be so far diminished, as not to give you 
any great uneasiness, or affect your constitution. 


To Mr. Wortley. 
Brescia, August, 25, N. S. 1746. 

You will be surprised at the date of this letter, but Avig- 
non has been long disagreeable to me on many accounts, and 
now more than ever, from the increase of Scotch and [rish 
rebels, that choose it for their refuge, and are so highly pro- 
tected by the vice-legate, that it is impossible to go into any 
company without hearing a conversation that is improper to 
be listened to, and dangerous to contradict. The war with 

tance hindered my settling there for reasons I have already 
told you ; and the difficulty of passing into Italy confined me, 

ough I was always watching an oppor‘unity of returning 

ther. Fortune at length presented me one. 














, * John Carteret, earl Granville, was secretary of state in 1720; 

lord-lieutenant of Ireland from 1724 to 1730; in 1742 secretary of 

state, which office he resigned in 1744. He was a third time ap- 

Pointed secretary of state in February, 1746, and removed on the 

Mth of the same month; this is the circumstance here alluded to. 
Her son 





I believe I wrote you word, when I was at Venice, that I 
saw there the Count of Wacherbarth, who was governor to 
the Prince of Saxony, and is a favorite of the King of Po-~ 
land, and the many civilities I received as an oid friend of his 
mother’s. About a month since, a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber of the prince, who is a man of the first quality in 
this province, I believe charged with some private commission 
from the Polish court, brought me a letter of recommendation 
from Count Wacherbarth, which engaged me to show him 
what civilities lay in my power. In conversation I lamented 
to him the impossibility of my attempting a journey to Italy, 
where he was going. He offered me his protection, and re- 
presented to me that if I would permit him to wait on me, [ 
might pass under the notion of a Venetian lady, I short, L 
ventured upon it, which has succeeded — well, though I 
met with more impediments in my journey than I expected. 
We went by sea to Genoa, where I made a very short stay 
and saw nobody, having no passport from that state, and fear- 
ing to be stopped if I was known. We took post-chaises 
from thence the 16th of this month, and were very much sur- 
prised to meet, on the Briletta, the baggage of the Spanish 
army, with a prodigious number of sick and wounded soldiers 
and officers, who marched in a very great hurry. The Count 
of Palazzo ordered his servants to say we were in haste for 
the service of Don Philip, and without farther examination 
they gave us place every where ; notwithstanding which, the 
muititude of carriages and loaded mules which we met in 
these narrow roads, made it impossible for us to reach Scra- 
valli till it was near night. Our surprise was great to find, 
coming out of the town, a large body of troops surrounding 
a body of guards, in the midst of which was Don Philip in 
person, going a very round trot, looking down, and pale as 
ashes. ‘The army was in too much confusion to take notice 
of us, and the night favoring us, we got into the town ; but, 
when we came there, it was impossible to find any lodging, 
all the inns being filled with wounded Spaniards. The count 
went to the governor, and asked a chamber for a Venetian 
lady, which he granted very readily ; but there was nothing 
in it but the bare walls, and in less thau a quarter of an hour 
after, the whole house was empty both of furniture and peo- 
ple, the governor flying into the citadel, and carrying with 
fo all his goods and family. We were forced to pass the 
night without beds or e ¥" Abou day-break the victo- 
rious Germans entered the town. The count went to wait 
on the generals, to whom, I believe, he had a commission. 
He told them my name, and there was no sort of honor or 
civility they did not pay me. They immediately ordered me 
a guard of hussars (which was very necessary in the present 
disorder), and sent me refreshments of allkinds. Next day 
I was visited by the Prince of Badin Dourlach, the Prince 
Louestein, and all the»principal officers, with whom I passed 
for a heroine, showing no uneasiness, though the cannon of 
the citadel (where was a Spanish garrison) played very brisk- 
ly. Iwas forced to stay there two days for want of post- 
horses, the post-master having fled, with all his servants, and 
the Spaniards having levied all the horses they could find. 
At length I set out from thence the 19th instant, with a 
strong escort of hussars, meeting with no farther accident 
on the road, except at a little town of Vogherra, where they 
refused post-horses, till the hussars drew their sabres. The 
30th I arrived safe here. Itis a very pretty place, where I 
intend to repose myself at least during the remainder of the 
summer. ‘This journey has been very expensive; but I am 
very glad I have made it. I am now in a neutral country, 
under the protection of Venice. The Doge is our old friend 
Grimani, and I do not doubt meeting with all sort of civility. 
When I set out, I had so bad a fluxion in my eyes, I was 
really afraid of losing them: they are now quite recovered, 
and my health better than it has been for some time. I hope 
yours continues good, and that you will always take care of 
it. Direct for me at Brescia, by way of Venice. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
Dear CHILD, Louvere, July 21, N. 8. 1747. 

I am now in a place the most beautifully romantic I ever 
saw in my life: it is the Tunbridge of this part of the world, 
to which I was sent by the doctor’s order, my ague often re- 
turning, notwithstanding the loads of bark I have taken. To 
say truth, I have no reason to repent my journey, though I 
was very unwilling to undertake it, it being ten miles, half by 
land and half by water; the land so stony, | was almost 
shook to pieces, and I had the ill-luck to be surprised with a 
storm on the lake, that if I had not been near a little port 
(where I passed a night in a very poor — the vessel must 
have been lost. A fair wind brought me hither next morning 
early. I found a very good lodging, a great deal of good com- 

any, and a village in many respects resembling Tunbridge 

Vells, not only in the quality of the waters, which 1s the same, 
but in the manner of the buildings, most of the houses being 
separate at little distances, and all built on the sides of hills, 
which indeed are far different from those of Tunbridge, be- 
ing six times as high: they are really vast rocks of different 
figures, covered with green moss, or short grass, diversified 
by tufts of trees, little woods, and here and there vineyards, 
but no other cultivation, except gardens like those on Rich- 
mond-hill. The whole lake of Iseo, which is twenty-five 
miles long, and three bread, is all surrounded with these im- 
passable mountains, the sides of which, towards the bottom, 
are so thick set with villages, (and in most of them gentle- 
men’s seats), that I do not believe there is any where above 
a mile distance one from another, which adds very much to 
the beauty of the prospect. ; 

We have an opera here, which is performed three times in 
the week. I was at it last night, and should have been sur- 
prised at the neatness of the scenes, goodness of the voices, 
and justness of the actors, if I had not remembered I was in 
ftaly. Several gentlemen jumped into the orchestra, and 





joined in the concert, which I suppose is one of the freedoms 
of the place, for I never saw it in any great town. I was yet 
more amazed, while the actors were dressing for the farce 
that concludes the entertainment, to sce one of the principal 
among them, and as arrant a petit maitre as if he had passed 
all his life at Paris, mount the stage, and present us with a 
cantata of his own performing. He had the pleasure of being 
almost deafened with applause. The ball began afterwards : 
but I was not witness of it, having accustomed myself to such: 
early hours, that I was haif asleep before the opera finished : 
it begins at ten o’clock, so that it was one before I could get 
to bed, though I had supped before I went, which is the 
custom, 

I am much better pleased with the diversions on the water, 
where all the town assembles every night, and never without 
music ; but we have none so rough as trumpets, kettle-drums, 
and French horns : they are all violins, lutes, mandolins, and 
flutes doux. Here is hardly a man that does not excel in 
some of these instruments, which he privately addresses to 
the lady of his affections, and the public has the advantage of 
it, by his adding to the number of the musicians. 

The fountain where we drink the waters rises between two 
hanging hills, and is overshadowed with large trees, that give 
a freshness in the hottest time of the day. 

The provisions are all excellent, the fish of the lake being 
as large and well tasted as that of Geneva, and the moun- 
tains abounding in game, particularly black cocks, which I 
never saw in any other part of Italy: but none of the amuse- 
ments here would be so effectual to raising my spirits as a 
letter from you. I have received none since that of Febru- 
ary 27. I donot blame you for it, but my ill fortune, that wil! 
not let me have that consolation. The newspaper informs 
me that the Chevalier Gray (so he is styled) is appointed 
minister at Venice. I wish you would let me know who he 
is, intending to settle our correspondence through his hands. 
I did not care to ask that favor of Lord Holderness. 

Dear child, I am ever your affectionate mother. 


To Mr. Wortley. 
. uvere, 1747. 

Yours of the first of December, O. S. came to me this 
morning, February 2, N.S. I hope your health continue: 
good, smce you say nothing to the contrary. I think the 
Duchess of Manchester’s silence is the most reasonable part 
of her conduct ; complainers are seldom pitied, and boasters 
are seldom believed. Her retirement is, in my opinion, no 
proof either of her happiness or discontent, since her appear= 
ance in the world can never be pleasing to her. I was shown 
at Genoa an ode on Ch. Ch. as a production of Dr. Brox- 
holme. I thought it much in his style, and am apt to believe 
(from what I know of Sir Charles Hanbury) he is more like 
to have the vanity to father it, than the wit to write it. I have 
seen heaps of his poetry, but nothing to distinsuish him from 
the tribe of common versifiers. The last I saw was an ode 
addressed to Mr. Doddington on his courtship of the late 
Duchess of Argyle : those two you mention have never reach- 
ed me. I should be very much obliged if you would send me 
copies of them. 

The new opera of Brescia, I hear, is much applauded, and 
intend to see it before the end of the carnival. The people 
of this province are much at their ease during the miseries the 
war occasions their neighbors, and employ all their time in 
diversions. ‘ 

We have hitherto had no winter, to the great sorrow of the 
people here, who are in fear of wanting ice in the summer, 
which is as necessary as bread. They also attribute a ma- 
lignant fever, which has carried off great numbers in the 
neighboring towns, to the uncommon warmth of the air. It 
has not infected this village, which they say has ever been 
free from any contagious distemper. The method of treating 
the physician here, I think, should be the same every where : 
they make it his interest that the whole parish should be in 
good health, giving him a stated pension, which is collected 
by a tax on every house, on condition that he neither demands 
any fees, nor ever refuses a visit either to rich or poor. This 
last article would be very hard, if we had as many vaporish 
ladies as in England; but those imaginary ills are entirely 
unknown among us, and the eager pursuit after every new 
piece of quackery that is introduced. I cannot help thinking 
that there is a fund of credulity in mankind that must be em- 
ployed somewhere ; and the money formerly given to the 
monks for the health of the soul, is now thrown to the doctors 
for the health of the body; and generally with as little pros- 
pect of success, 











To the Countess of Bute. 
Dear Cuinp, Brescia, Jan. 5, 1747-8. 

I am glad to hear that yourself and family are in good 
health ; and, as to the alteration you find in the world, it is 
only owing to your being better acquainted with it. 

have never in all my various travels seen but two sorts of 
people, and those very like one another; I mean men and 
women, who always have been, and ever will be, the same. 
The same vices and the same follies have been the fruit of 
all ages, though sometimes under different names. I remem- 
ber, when I returned from Turkey, meeting with the same 
affectation of youth among yours, and I donot doubt but your 
daughter will find the same, twenty years hence, among hers. 
One of the greatest happinesses ot youth is the ignorance of 
evil, though it is often the ground of great indiseretions ; and 


| Sometimes the active part of life is over, before an honest 


mind finds. out how one ought to act in such a world as this. I 
am as much removed from it as is possible to be on this side 
the grave, which is from my own inclination, for I might 
have even here a great deal of company ; the way of living 
in this provinee being, E believe, what it is in the sociable 
part of Scotland, and was in England a hundred years ago. 
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LETTERS OF LADY MONTAGU. 





! 
I had a visit in the holidays of thirty horse of ladies and gen- | 


tlemen, with their servants, (by the way the ladies all ride 
like the late Duchess of Cleveland). They came with the 
kind intention of staying with me at least a fortnight, though 
I had never seen any of them before; but they were all 
neighbors within ten miles round. I could not avoid enter- 
taining them at supper, and by good luck had a large quantity 
of game in the house, which, with the help of my poultry, 
furnished out a plentiful table. I sent for the fiddles, and they 
were so obliging as to dance all night, and even dine with me 
the next day, though none of them had been in bed; and 
were much disappointed I did not ask them to stay, it being 
the fashion to go in troops to one another’s houses, hunting 
and dancing together a month in each castle. I have not yet 
returned any of their visits, and [ do not intend it for some 
time, to avoid this expensive hospitality. The trouble of it 
is not very great, they not expecting any ceremony. [ left 
the room about one o'clock, and they continued their ball in 
the saloon above stairs, without being at all offended at my 
departure. But the greatest diversion I had was to see a 
lady of my own age, comfortably dancing with her own hus- 
band, some years older; and I can assert that she jumped 
and galloped with the best of them. . 

May you be as well satisfied with your family as you are 
at present, and your children return in your age the tender 
care you have taken of their infancy! I know no greater 
happiness that can be wished for you by your most affection- 
ste mother, 


To Mr. Wortley. 


Louvere, July 17, N.S. 1748. 

Yours of June 7, O.S. came to my hands but yesterday. 
I am very much vexed and surprised at the miscarriage of 
my letters. I have never failed answering both yours and 
my daughters the very next post after I received them. I be- 
gan to suspect my servants put the franking money in their 
pockets, and threw away the letters. I have been in the 
country this year and a half, though I continued to date from 
Brescia, as the place to which I would have directed, being, 
though not the nearest, the safest post-town: I send all my 

ackets thither, and will for the future enclose them to a 
Saker, who I hope will be more careful in forwarding them. 

Iam glad my daughter’s conduct satisfies the opinion I 
always had of her understanding : I do not wonder at her be- 
ing well received, in sets of company different from one an- 
other, having myself preserved a long intimacy with the 
Duchess of Marlborough and Montagu, though they were 
at open war. and perpetually talking of their complaints. I 
believe they were both sensible I never betrayed either, each 
of them giving me the strongest proofs of confidence in the 
last conversations [I had wah them, which were the last I 
had in England. What I think extraordinary is my daugh- 
ter’s continuing so many years agreeable to Lord Bute ; Mr. 
Mackenzie telling me, the last time I saw him, that his bro- 
ther frequently said among his companions, that he was still 
as much in love with his wife as before he married her. If 
the princess’s favor lasts, it may be of use to her family. I 
have often been dubious if the seeming indifference of her 
highness’s behavior was owing to very good sense, or great 
insensibility : should it be the first, she will get the better of 
all her rivals, and probably one day have a large share of 
power. 

Tam very much pleased that you accustom yourself to tea, 
being persuaded that the mal Sa use of itis generally 
wholesome. I have planted a great deal in my garden, 
which is a fashion lately introduced in this country, and has 
succeeded very well, I cannot say it is as strong as the In- 
dian, but it has the advantage of being fresher, and at least 
unmixed, 

I thank you for the copies of Sir Charles Hanbury’s pre 
etry, which extremely entertained me. I find tar-water has 
succeeded to Ward’s drop: it is possible by this time that 
some other quackery has taken place of that; the English 
are easier than any other nation infatuated by the prospect 
of universal medicines; nor is there any country in the 
world where the doctors raise such immense fortunes. I at- 
tribute it to the fund of credulity which is in all mankind. 
We have no longer faith in miracles and reliques, and there- 
fore, with the same fury, run after receipts and physicians: 
the same money which, three hundred years ago, was given 
for the health of the soul, is now given for the health of the 
body, and by the same sort of people, women and haif-wit- 
ted men: in the country where they have shrines and 
images, quacks are despised, and monks and confessors find 
their account in managing the fear and hope which rule the 
actions of the multitude. 


To Mr. Wortley. 
Padua, September 16, 1748. 

I am informed that your health and sight are perfectly 
good, which gives me courage to trouble you with a letter of 
congratulation on a blessing that is equal tous both: I mean 
the great and good character I hear from every body of Lord 
Bute. It is a satisfaction I never hoped to have,—a son 
that does honor to his family. I am persuaded you are of 
my opinion, and had rather be related, to him than to any 
silly duke in Christendom. Indeed, money (however con- 
siderable the sum) in the hands of a fool, is as useless as if 
presented to a ‘monkey, and will as surely be scattered in the 
street. TI need not quote examples. My daughter is also 
generally esteemed, andT cannot help communicating to you 
the pleasure I receive whenever I hear her commended. I 
am afraid my letter may be too long. This subject runs 
away with me. I wish you many years’ continuance of the 
health and spirits I am told you now enjoy. 











To the Countess of Bute. 
My Dear CuiLp, Venice, Oct. 1, N. S. 1748. 

I nave at length received the box, with the books enclos- 
ed; for which I give you many thanks, as they amused me 
very much, I gave a very ridiculous proof of it, fitter in- 
deed for my grand-daughter than myself. I returned from a 
party on horseback ; and after having rode twenty miles, 
part of it by moonshine, it was ten at night when I found the 
box arrived. I could not deny myself the pleasure of open- 
ing it: and, falling upon Fielding’s works, was fool enough 
to sit up all night reading. I think Joseph Andrews better 
than his Foundling. I believe I was the more struck with 
it, having at present a Fanny in my own house, not only by 
the name which happens to be the same, but the extraordi- 
nary beauty, joined with an understanding yet more extraor- 
dinary at her age, which is but few months past sixteen: she 
is in the post of my chambermaid. I fanc will tax my 
discretion for taking a servant thus qualified ; but my wo- 
man, who is also my housekeeper, was always teazing me 
with her having too much work, and complaining of ill health, 
which determined me to take her a deputy ; and when I was 
at Louvere, when I drank the waters, one of the most con- 
siderable merchants there pressed me to take this daughter 
of his: her mother has an uncommon good character, and 
the girl has had a better education than is usual for those of 
her rank; she writes a good hand, and has been brought up 
to keep accounts, which she does to great perfection; and 
had herself such a violent desire to serve me, that I was 
persuaded to take her: I do not yet repent it from any part 
of her behavior. But there has been no peace in the family 
ever since she came into it ; I might say the parish, all the 
women in it having declared open war with her, and the men 
endeavoring all treaties of a different sort: my own woman 
puts herself at the head of the first party, and Ler spleen is 
increased by having no reason for it. ‘The young creature 
is never stirring from my apartment, always at her needle, 
and never complaining of any thing. You will laugh at this 
tedious account of my domestics tir you have patience to 
read it over), but I have few other subjects to talk of, 

Iam much pleased at your account of your children: may 
they ever be as agreeable to you as they are at present. The 
waters have very much mended my health. I endeavor to 
preserve it by constant riding, and am a better horsewoman 
than ever I was in my life, having complied with the fashion 
of this country, which is every way so much better than 
ours. I cannot help being amazed at the obstinate folly by 
which the English ladies venture every day their lives and 
limbs, 

My paper only allows me to add, I am your most affection- 
ate mother, 





To Mr. Wortley. 
Venice, Dec. 25, N. S. 1748. 

I nore I have now regulated our corresp in a 
manner more safe than by Holland. Ihave sent a large 
collection of letters to you and my daughter, which have all 
miscarried ; neither have I had one line from either for some 
months, 

I was surprised not many days ago by a very extraordina- 
ry visit: it was from the Duchess of Guastalla, who you 
know is a princess of the house d’Armstadt, and reported to 
be near marriage with the King of Sardinia. I confess it 
was an honor I could easily have spared, she coming attend- 
ed with the greatest part of her court ; her grand-master, who 
is brother to Cardinal Valenti, the first lady of her bed-cham- 
ber, four pages, and a long et cetera of inferior servants, be- 
side her guard. She entered with an easy French air, and 
told me, since I would not oblige her by coming to her court, 
she was resolved to come to me, and eat a salad of my rais- 
ing, having heard much fame of my gardening. You may 
imagine I gave her as good a supper as I could. She was 
(or seemed to be) extremely pleased with an English sack- 
posset of my ordering. I owned to her fairly that my house 
was much at her service ; but it was impossible for me to 
find beds for all her suite. She said she intended to return 
when the moon rose, which was an hour after midnight, In 
the mean time I sent for the violins to entertain her attend- 
ants, who were very well pleased to dance, while she and 
her grand-master and I played at picquet. She pressed me 
extremely to return with her to her jointure-house, where she 
now resides (all the furniture of Guastalla being sold). I 
excused myself in not daring to venture in the cold night fif- 
teen miles, but promised I would not fail to pay her my ac- 
knowledgments for the great honor her highness had done 
me, in a very short tume, and we parted very good 
friends. She said she intended this Spring to retire into her 
native country. I did not take the liberty of mentioning to 
her the report of her being in treaty with the King of Sardi- 
nia, though it has been in the newspapers of Mantua; but 
I found an opportunity of hinting it to Signor Gonzago, her 
grand-master, who told me the duchess would not have 
been pleased to talk of it, since, perhaps, there was nothing 
in it more than a friendship that had long been between them, 
and since her ne ree the king sends an express every 
day. 

I believe you'll wish this long story much shorter ; but I 
think you seemed to desire me to lengthen my letters, and 
I can Love no greater pleasure than endeavoring to amuse 
you, 





To Mr. Wortley. 
Gotolingo, April 24, 1749. 
C, Mutius Sext: F. 
P. Papilius M. F. 
Q. Mutius P. F, 
M. Cornelius P, F. 





If II vir. Turrim Ex DD, 





Ad augendam Locavere 
Idemque Probavere. 


Tuis is a very fair inscription, in large characters, ona 
large stone found in the pavement of the old church, and 
makes now a part of the wall of the new one, which is now 
building. The people here, who are as ignorant as their oxen, 
and live like them on the product of their land, without any 
curiosity for the history of it, would infer from thence that this 
town is of Roman foundation, though the walls, which are 
yet the greatest part standing (only the towers and battle. 
ments demolished), are very plain! Gothie, and not one brick 
to be found any where of Roman fabric, which is very easi 
pe og I can easily believe their tradition, that the 
old church, which was pulled down two years ago, being 
ready to drop, was a pagan temple, and do not doubt it wasa 
considerable town founded by the Goths, when they overran 
Italy. The fortifications were strong for that age ; the ditch 
still remaining within the walls, being very broad and deep, 
in which ran the little river that is now before my house, and 
the moat turned into gardens for the use of the town; the 
name of which being Gotolingo is a confirmation of my com 
jecture. The castle, which certainly stood on the spot where 
my house does, being on an eminence in the midst of the town, 
was probably destroyed by fire. When I ordered the court 
to be levelled, which was grown uneven by long neglect, there 
were found such quantities of burnt bricks, that plainly showed 
the remains of a considerable fire ; but whether by the ene 
my, or accidental, I could get no information. They have 
no records, or parish-books, beyond the time of their coming 
under the Venetian dominion, which is not much above three 
hundred years ago, at which time they were, as they now are, 
a large village, being two miles in circuit, and contains at 
sent (as the curate told me) twothousand communicants. The 
ladies of this neighborhood, that had given themselves the trou. 
ble and expense of going to see Don Philip’s entry into Parma, 
are returned, according to the French saying, avec un pied de 
nez. As they had none of them ever seen a court before, they 
had figured to themselves prodigious scenes of gallantry and 
magnificence. 

_ if I did not write by the post, I would tell you several par- 
ticulars that I believe would make you laugh. He is retired 
into the country till the arrival of his princess, who is expected 
in May next. I take the liberty of enclosing this for Lord 
Bute, not knowing where to direct to him in London. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
Dear CuILp, Louvere, May 7, N. S. 1749. 

I wAve already wished you joy of your new daughter, and 
wrote to Lord Bute to thank him for his letter. I don’t know 
whether I shall make my court to you in saying it, but I own 
I cannot help thinking that your family is numerous enough, 
and that the education and disposal of four girls is employ- 
ment for a whole life. I remain in a retirement, where my 

ts are d to my garden and dairy ; however, 
I should be glad to know, now and then, what is doing among 
my acquaintance at London, and beg you will inquire of the 
wy raw silk bears. I have asked this question very often, 
ut suppose my letters miscarried, having never had any an- 
swer. Your father has been so obliging as to promise me 
some ale ; if you would send at the same time Colin Campbells 
books of archi . igned to Signor Isaac M. de 
Treves, they would come safe to me. imagine the Duke 
of Kingston is now building. I was told he intended it on the 
same ground where the last house stood, which I think an ill 
fancy, being the lowest part of the park, and he might choose 
others with a prospect,more agreeable, which is, in my opie 
nion, the first thing to be considered in a country-seat. I 
have given you a large description of that of my dairy-house, 
which is the most beautiful of any in this province ; i knew 
it was lost, I would repeat it. 

This letter is so dul, that I am quite ashamed to set my 

name to it, 








To the Countess of Bute. 
Dear CuILp, vere, May 27, 1749. 

I wap the pee of your letter two days ago, in which 
you tell me of the marriage of Mr. Mackenzie,* which I was 
magni | glad to hear, wishing him happiness, who I think 
so well deserves it, from an uncommon share of honor and 
temp g of which even his indiscretions are proofs. The 

uchess of Argyle has acted, in my opinion, with equal ge- 
nerosity and prudence ; her ill success, in the disposal of 
Lady , has shown her the mistake of interested 
matches, which are pauny unfortunate. This spring has 
been very melancholy to me, having been tormented with @ 
quotidian ague, of which I am scarcely recovered ; and my 
woman, who is the most necessary servant in the family, 
afflicted with the tertian, which puts my whole house in dis 
order, and hinders my removal to my dairy, to my great more 
tification, now the heats are begun. If my garden and my 
house stood together, I would not change this seat for Lord 
Tilney’s or the Marquis of Rockingham’s ; but, alas! they 
are some miles asunder, 

Your new fashioned game of brag was the genteel amuse- 
ment when I was a girl; crimp succeeded to that, and bas 
set and hazard employed the town, when I left it to go to 
Constantinople. At my return I found them all at commerce, 
which gave place to quadrille, and that to whist ; but the rage 
of play has ever been the same, and ever will be so among 
the idle of both sexes. It is the same in every great town, 
and I think more particularly all over France. Here 1s & 





* James Stuart Mackenzie was only brother of John earl of 
Bute, and married Lady Betty Campbell, second daughter 
John duke of Argyle. He died the 6th of April, 1900. 
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